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PREFACE. 

yHave endeavoured to make this edilion 
fomething more full and fathfaSlory 
than thtfirfi. I havejbught wiib the ui- 
moft care, and read with equal attention^ 
every thing which has appeared in publiei 
againji my opinions', I have taken advan- 
tage of the candid liberty of my friends i 
and if by thefe means I have been better 
enabled to dif cover the imperfciions of the 
work, the indulgence it has received, im- 
perfeEi as it wastfurnijhed me with a new 
motive to /pare no reafonable pains for its 
improvement. 'Though J have not found 
Jjifficient reafon, or what appeared tome fuf- 
fcient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found it necejj'ary in many 
places to explain, illujiraie and enforce it. 
I have prefixed an introduBory difourfe 
£oncermng Tajle ; it is a matter curious in 
itjdf', mid it leads naturally enough to the 
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principal enquiry. Tfiis with the other exi 

pfanations has made the work conjiderably 
larger y and by incre^ng its bulk has^ latn 
afraid, added to its faults ifo that no twit h- 
fianding all my attention, it mayfiand in 
need of a yet greater Jhare of indulgence 

I it required at its firji appearance. 
V they who are accujlomed tojiudies of this 
liature will expe£l, and they will allow too 
for many faults. They know that many of 
the objeBs of our enquiry are in themfehes 
ohfcurc and intricate ; and that many others 
have been rendered fo by affeSied rejinements 
orfalfe learning ; they know that there are 
many impedlnunts in thefubjeSt, in the pre- 
judices of others, and even in our own, that 
render it a matter cf no fmall difficuhy to 
Jhew in a clear light the genuine face of 
nature. They know that whilfi the mind 
is intent on the general fcherne of things, 
fame particular parts muft be negleSled; 
that we muli often fubmit the jiyle to the 
uiatter, and frequently give up ihepraife of 
:e, fatiified with being clear. 

The 
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The charaBers of nature are legible it is 
true i but they are not plain enough to tw- 
ahle thofe who run^ to read them. We muji 
make ufe of a cautious, I had almojl faid, a 
timorous method of proceeding. We muji noA 
attetnpt tofiy, when we can fear cely pretend 
to creep. In confidering any complex mat- 
ter% wf ought to exa/nine every dtflinB in- 
gredient in the compofition, one by one ; and 
reduce every thing to the utmofl fimplicity i' 
fince the condition of our nature binds us to 
aJlriSl law and very narrow limits. We 
ought afterwards to re-examine the princi- 
ples by the effect of the compofition, as welt 
as the compofition by that of the principles. 
We ought to compare ourJubjeBimth things 
ofajimilar nature, and even with things of 
a contrary nature ; far difcoveries may be^ 
and often are made by the contrafi, which 
would efcape us on the jingle view. The 
greater number of thefe comparifons we 
makcf the more general and the more certain 
our knowledge is like to prove, as built upon 
a more exterifive and perfeB induSlion. 
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If an enquhy thus carefully conduBedj 
jhould fail at laji of difco'vering the truth, 
it may aafwer an end fer baps as ufeful, in 
difcovering to us the naeaknefs of our own 
Underjianding. If it does not make us 
knowingt it mq.y make us modeft. If it 
does not preforms us from error, it may at 
leaf from thefpirit of error, and may make 
Us cautious of pronouncing with pofti've~ 
nefs or 'With hajle, luhenjb much labour may 
tndinfo much uncertainty, 

I could wifb that In examining this theory, 
the fame method were purfued which I en- 
deavoured to obfer^e in forming it. The 
aljeSlions, in ot>' opinion, ought to be pro-- 
pofed, either to the feveral principles as they 
are diftinSlly confidered, or to thejujinefs of 
tjie couclufon "which is drawn from them. 
But it if conwson to pafs over both thepre- 
mifes and cone Ivfioninflencey and to produce 
At an objeSlionff-yme poetical p^age "which 
does notfeem eafily accounted for upon the 
principles I endearvour to ejla^lijh. I'his 
manner i^ proceeding I Jhould think very 
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^i^rbper. 'The tajk neould he infinttet if 
tse could ejiablijh no principle until we had 
previoujly unravelled the complex texture of 
every image or defcriptton to be found in 
poets and orators. And though lee /hould, 
never he able to reconcile the effeS of fucb 
images to our principles^ this can never 
troerturn the theory itfelf, whilji it is found- 
ed on certain and indijputabk fa£is. A 
theory founded on experiment and not of- 
fumedy is always good for fo much at it eX'' 
'plains. Our inability to pujh it indefimte^ 
is no argument at all againji iti 'This in- 
ability may be owing to our ignorance of 
fame necej'ary mediums ^ to a "tvant ofpro^ 
<er application ; to many other caufes bejides 
a dfecl in the principles we employ. In 
reality the fubjeB requires a much clofer at" 
tentiont than we dare dam from our man- 
ner of treating it. 

■ Ifitjhould not appear on the face of the 
work, I mufi caution the reader againji 
imagining that 1 intended a full diJJ'ertatlon 
en the Sublime and Beautiful. My enquiry 
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rieent no farther than to the origin ofthefe 
i^a^. If the qualities which I have ranged 
^tmder the head of the Sublime be all found 
.epnfijient with each other, and all different 
^om thofe which I place under the head of 
Beauty, ; and ifthqfe which compofe the clafs 
of the Beautiful ba-ue the fame confifency 
iffith thenfel'vcs, and the fame oppofitlon to 
tboje which are clajj'ed under the denomina- 
tion of Sublime, I am in Utile pain whether 
any body chufes to follow the name I give 
them or not, provided be allows that what 
X difpofe under different heads are in reality 
dfferent things in nature. 'The ufe I make 
of the words may be blamed as too confined 
or too extended; my meaning cannot well 
be mifundcrfood, 

'to conclude ; whatever progrefs may be 
made towards the difcovery of truth in this 
matter, I do ?20t repent the pains I have 
taken in it. The ufe offueh enquiries may 
be very confiderable. Whatever turns the 
foul inward on itfeff, tends to concenter its. 
forces, and to fit it for greater and fironger 
. , flighti 
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^ghts offcience. By looking into phyfical 
caufes our minds are opened and enlarged} 
and in thispurfuit whether ii-e take or "whe- 
ther ive lofe our game, ibe chace is certainly 
qfjervice. Cicero, true as he was to the 
Academic philofophy, and confequently led to 
rejeSi the certatjity of phyfical as of every 
ether kind of knowledge, yet freely confejes 
its great importance to the human under- 
flanding : " Eft animorum ingeniorumque 
" noflrorum naturale quoddam quafi pa- 
•* bulum confideratio contemplatioque 
" nature." If we can direfi the lights we 
derrue from fuch exalted fpeculationst upon 
the humbler field of the imagination^ ivhilji 
•we invejiigate the fprings and trace the 
courfes of our pqffions, we may not only com- 
municate to the tafie a fort of philofopbical 
Jhlidity, bat we may refecl back on the fe- 
ver erfclences fome of the graces and elegan- 
cies oftajie, without which the great eft pro- 
ficiency in thofe fciences iviU always have the 
appearance offoniething illiberal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

O N 

T A S T E. 



ON a fuperficial view, we may 
feem to diiFer very widely from 
each other in our reafonings, and no 
lefs in our pleafurcs : but notwithlland- 
/ing this difference, which I think to 
/ be rather apparent than real, it is pro- 
bable that the ftandard both of reafon 
I and Tafte is the fame in all human crea- 
I tures. For if there were not fome prin- 
I ciples of judgment as well as of fcnti- 
ment common to all mankind, no hold 
could poffibly be taken either on their 
reafon or their pafTions, fufficient to 
maintain the ordinary correfpondence of 
life. It appears indeed to be generally 
B acknow-* 
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acknowledged, that with regard to truth 
and falfhood there is fomething fixed. 
We find people in their difputes con- 
tinually appealing to certain tefts and 
ftandards which are ^owed on all iides, 
and are fuppoied to be eftablifhed in our 
common nature. But there is not the 
iame obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form or fettled principles which relate to 
iTafte. It is even commonly fuppofed 
(ihat this delicate and aerial faculty, 
j which feems too volatile to endure even 
I the chains of a definition, cannot be pro- 
I perly tried by a ny tcft, nor regulated 
, by any flandard. There is fo continual 
a call for the exercifc of the reafoning 
faculty, and it is fo much ftrengthen- 
cd by perpetual contentic^, that cer- 
tain maxims of right reafon feem to be 
tacitly fettled amongft the moft igncwant. 
The learned have improved on this rude 
feience, and reduced thofe maxims in- 
to a fyftem. If Tafte has not been fo 
happily cultivated, it was not that the 
fubiedt 
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fiibjeft was barren, but that the labourers 
Were few or negligent 3 for to fay thd : 
tnith, there are not the fame interefttng 
tnotives to impel us to fix the one, which 
urge us to afcertain th« other. Aad after 
fill, if men differ in their opinion concern- 
ing fuch matters, their difference is not 
attended with the fume important confe- 
quences, ei(e I make no donbt but that 
the logic of Tafte, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, might very poiTibly be as 
Well digefted, and we might come to dif- 
cuft matters of this nature with as much 
certainty, as thofe which feem more im- 
mediately within the province of mere 
reafon. And indeed it is very neceflary 
at the entrance into fuch an enquiry, as 
our prefent, to make this point as cleaf 
as poffiblc; for if Tafte has no fixed 
principles, if the imagination is not af- 
fe<5ted according to feme invariable ana ] 
certain laws, our labour is like to be em-* ] 
ployed to very little purpoTe ; as it mutf 1 
be judged an ufelefs, if not an abfurd 
B 2 under- 
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undertaking, to lay down rules for ca- 
[ price, and to fet up for a leglflator of 
^ whims and fancies. 

The term Tafte, Hke all other figu- 
rative terms, is not extremely accurate: 
the thing which we underftand by it, is 
far from a fimple and determinate idea in 
the minds of moJt men, and it is there- 
fore liable to uncertainty and confufion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, 
the celebrated remedy for the cure of 
this diforder. For when we define, wc 
feem in danger of circumfcribing nature 
within the bounds of our own notions, 
which we often take up by hazard, or 
embrace on trull', or form out of a li- 
mited and partial conlideration of the ob- 
jeft before us, inftcad of extending our 
ideas to take in all that nature compre- 
hends, according to her manner of com- 
bining. We are limited in our enquiry 
by the ftrid: laws to which we have fub- 
mitted at our fetting eut. 



N T A S T E. : 

■ ■ Circa vikm patulumqtu marabimur erhnn 
Vnde pudor froferrt ftdtm •uttat out cperis-Iex, 



A definition may be very exaft, and 
yet' go but a very little way towards 
informing us of the nature of the 
thing defined; but let the virtue of 
a definition be what it will, in the 
order of things, it feems rather to follow 
than to precede our enquiry, of which it 
ought to be confidercd as the refult. It 
muft be acknowledged that the methods 
of difquiiition and teaching may be fomc- 
times different, and on very good rcafon 
undoubtedly ; but for my part, I am con- 
vinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches moft nearly to the method 
of inveftlgation, is incomparably the 
beft; fince not content with ferving up a 
few barren and Hfelefs truths, it leads to 
the ftocic on which they grewj it tends 
to fet the reader himfelf in tlie track of 
invention, and to dire(5t him into thofe 
paths in which the author has made his 
B ^ own 
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own dilbaveries, if he fhoiUd be fo 
happy as to have made ^ny that are 
valuable. 

:> But tQ cut off all pretencp for cavil- 
Kig, I mean by the word Tafte no more 
than that faculty, or thofe faculties of 
ithe mind which are affedted with, or 
iwhich form a judgment of the works of 
imagination and the elegant arts. This 
is, I think, the nioft: general idea of that 
word, and what is tlie leaft conneftcd 
with any particular theory. And my 
point in this enquiry is to find whether 
there are any principles, on which the 
imagination is afie£led, ia common to 
9ll» fo grounded and certain, as to fupply 
<he means of reaibning fatisfatSorily a- 
tout them. And fuch principles of Tafte 
I fancy there are; however paradoxiqa^ 
it may feem to thofe, who on a fuperfi'- 
cial view imagine, that there is fo great 
a. diverfity of Taflcs both in kind and 
degree, that nothing can be more inde- 
jevminate, 

AU 
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All the natural powers in man, which 
I know, that are converfant about exier- 
obI objedts, are the Senfee; the Imagina- 
tion ; and the Judgment. And firft with 
regard to the Senfes. We do and we muft 
ilippofe, that as the conformation of their 
organs are nearly, or altogether the fame 
in all men, fo the manner of per- 
ceiving external objetfls is in all men 
the Tame, or with little difference. 
Wc are fatisfied that what appears to be 
iight to one eye, appears light to an- 
otlier; that what feems fweet to one pa- 
late, is fweet to anotherj that what is 
dark and bitter to this man, is lilcewife 
dark and bitter to diat; and we conclude 
in the fame manner of great and little, 
hard and foft, hot and cold, rough and 
fmooth; and indeed of all the natural 
quaUties and iffeiflions of bodies. If wc 
fuffer ourfelves to imagine, that tlieir 
fenfes prefent to different men different 
im^es of things, this fceptical proceed" 
jng will make every fort of reafoning on 
E 4 every 
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every fubjeft vain and frivolous, even that 
fceptical reafoning itfelf, which had per- 
fuaded us to entertain a doubt concern- 
ing the agreement of our perceptions. 
But as there will be very Httle doubt 
that bodies prefent fimilar images to the 
whole fpecies, it muft neceffarily be al- 
lowed, that the plcafures and the pains 
which every cbjeift excites in one man, 
it muft raife in all mankind, whilft; it 
operates naturally, limply, and by its pro- 
per powers only; for if we deny this, we 
muft imagine, that the fame caufe ope- 
rating in the fame manner, and on fub- 
je(fls of the fame kind, will produce dif- 
ferent effedls, which would be highly 
abfurd. Let us firft confider this point in 
the fenfe of Tafte, and the rather as the 
faculty in queftion has taken its name 
from that fenfe. AH men are agreed to 
call vinegar four, honey fweet, and aloes 
bitter; and as they are all agreed in find- 
ing thefe qualities in thofe objedls, they 
do not in the leaft diifer concerning their 
effedls 
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efFefts with regard to pleafure and pain. 
They all concur in calling fweetnefs 
pleafant, and fournefs and bitternefc 
unpleafant. Here there is no diverlity 
in their fentiments; and that there is 
not, appears fully from the confent of 
all men in the metaphors which are 
rtakcn from the fenfe of Tafte. A ibur 
temper, bitter cxpreifiojis, bitter curfcs, 
a bitter fate, are terms well and ftrongly 
xinderftood by all. And we are alto- 
gether as well underftood when we fay, 
a fweet difpofition, a fweet perfon, a 
fweet condition, and the like. It is 
confeffed, that cuftom, and fome other 
I -caufes, have made many deviations from 
I the natural pleafures or pains which be- 
long to thefe feveral Taftes; but then 
the power of diftinguilhing between the 
natural and the acquired rclilh remains to 
the very laft. A man frequently comes to 
prefet the Tafte of tobacco to that of fu- 
gar, and the flavour of vinegar to that of 
milki 
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milk; but this makes no confufion ia 
Taftes, whilft he is fenfible that the to- 
bacco and vinegar are not fweet, and 
whilft he knows that habit alone has re- - 
conciled his palate to thefe alien pleafures. 
Even with fuch a perfon we may fpcak, 
and with fufficient precifion, concerning 
Taftes. But (hculd any man be found 
who declares, that to him tobacco has a 
Tafte hke fugar, and that he cannot di-- 
ftinguifli between milk and vinegar; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are fweet, milk 
bitter, and fugar four, we immediately 
conclude that the organs of this man arc 
out of order, and that his palate is utterly 
vitiated. We are as far from conferring 
with fuch a perfon upon Taftes, as from 
reafoning concerning the relations of 
quantity with one who Ihould deny that 
ail the parts together were equal to the 
whole. We do not call a man of this kind 
wrong in his notions, but abfolutely mad. 
Exceptions of this fort in cither way, do 
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not at all impeach our general rule, nor 
make us conclude that men have various 
principles concerDing the relations of 
quantity, or the Taftc of things. So 
that when it is iaid, Talle cannot he dis- 
puted, it can only mean, that no one can 
ftridtly anfwer what pleafurc or pain fome 
.rticular man may find from the Taftc 
£bme particular thing. This indeed 
cannot be difputedj but we may difpute, 
and with fufficient clearnefs too, concern- 
ing the things which are naturally plea- 
^g or difagrecable to the fenfe. But 
when we talk of any peculiar or acquired 
relifh, then we muft know the habits, 
the prejudices, or the diftempers of this 
[particular man, and we muft draw our 
concluiion from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is not 
confined to the Tafte folciy. Tlio 
principle of pleafure derived from fight 
is the fame in all. Light is more plea- 
^g ^lan darkncls. Summer, when tho 
cart^ 
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earth is clad in green, when the hea- 
vens are fcrene and bright, is more 
agreeable than winter, when every thing 
makes a different appearance. I never 
remember that any tiling beautiful, whe- 
ther a man, a beaft, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever (hewn, though it were to aa 
hundred people, that they did not all 
immediately agree that it was bcauti- 
fol, though fome might have thought 
that it fell fliort of their expeftatioii, 
or that other thiugs were ftill finer. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be 
more beautiful than a fwan, or ima- 
gines that what they call a Friezland 
hen excels a peacock. It mufl: be ob- 
ferved too, that the pleafures of the 
fight are not near fo complicated, and 
confufed, and altered by unnatural ha- 
bits and aflTociations, as the pleafures of 
(he Tafte are; becaufe the pleafures of 
the fight more commonly acquiefce in 
thcmfelvps i and are not fo often altered 
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ty confiderations which are independent 
of the fight itfelf. But things do not 
fpontaneoufly prefent themfelves to the 
palate as they do to the fight j they arc 
generally appUed to it, either as food or 
as medicine J and from the qualities which 
they poffefs for nutritive or medicinal 
purpofes, they often form the palate by 
degrees, and by force ofthefe afibcia- 
tions, 'Thus opium is pleafing to Turks, 
on account of the agreeable delirium it 
produces. Tobacco is the delight of 
Dutchmen, as it diffufes a torpor and 
pleafing ftupefadlion. Fermented fpirits 
pleafe our common people, becaufe they 
banifli care, and all confideration of fu- 
ture or prefent evils. All ofthefe would 
Jie abfolutely neglected if their properties 
had originally gone no further than the 
Tafte; but all thefe, together with tea 
and coiFee, and fome other things, have 
paft from the apothecary's fhop to our 
j, and were taken for health long 
before 
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heiore they were thought of for plea* 
fiire. The t{fe& of the drug has made 
usufe it frequently J and frequent ufe, 
combined with the agreeable effeft, has 
, made the Tafte itfelf at laft agreeaWe* 
But this does not in the leaft perplex out 
feafoning; becanfe we diftinguifh to the 
kft the acquired from the natural relifh. 
In defcribing the Tafte of an unknown 
fruit, you would fcarcely fay, that it had 
a fweet and pleafant flavour like tobaccOj 
opium, er garlic, although you fpoke to 
thofe who were in the conftant ufe of 
thefe drugs, and had great pleafure irt 
them. There is in all men a fufficieflt 
remembrance of the original natural 
caufcs of pfcafore, to enable them to 
bring all things offered to their fenfes to 
that ftandard, and to regulate their feel* 
ings and opinions by it. Suppofe one 
who had fo vitiated his palate as to take 
more pleafure in the Tafte of opium than 
in that of butter or honey, to be pre- 
fcnted 
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jented with a bolus of fquills; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would pre- 
fer the butter or lioney to this nauie- 
ous morfel, or to any other bitter drog 
to which he had not been accuftomed; 
which proves that his palate was natu- 
rally like that of other men in all things 
that it is ftill like the palate of other men 
in many things, and wily vitiated in 
particular points. For in judging 
of any new thing, even of a Tafte finiilar 
to that which he has been formed by 
babit to like, be &ods his palate afFedled 
in the natural manner, and on the cora- 
nvyn principles. Thus the pleafure of 
the fenfes, of the light, and even of 
c Tafte, that mc4i amUguous of the 
ienfes, is the fame in all, high and low» 
kafned and unlearned. 

Befidcs the ideas, with their annex- 
ed pains and fJcafures, which are pre- 
fentcd by the fetifej tbe mind of man 
polfeffes a fort of creative power of 
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its own J either in reprefenting at plea- 
fure the images of things in the order and 
manner in which they were received by 
the fcnfes, or in combining thofe images 
in a new manner, and according to a diffe- 
rent order. This power is called Imagi- 
nation ; and to this belongs whatever is 
called wit, fancy, invention, and the like. 
But it muft be obfervcd, that this power 
of the imagination is incapable of pro- 

I ducing any thing abfolutely new j it can 
only vary the difpoiition of thofe ideas 

; which it has received from the fenfes. 
Now the imagination is the mofl ex- 
tcnfivc province of pleafure and pain, 
as it is the region of our fears and our 
hopes, and of all our paflions that are 
connected with them j and whatever is 
calculated to affeft the imagination with 
thefe commanding ideas, by force of any 
original natural impreilion, muil have 
the fame powe r pretty equally over 
all men. For iince the imagination is 
only 
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only the reprefentative of the fenies, it 
can only be pleafed or difpleafed with the 
images, from the fame principle on which 
the fcnfe is pleafed or difpleafed with the 
reaUties; and confequently there muft be 
juft as clofe an agreement in the imagi- 
nations as in the fenfes of men. A little 
A«ttention will convince us that this mufl 
r of neceflity be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, befides the 
pain or pleafure arifmg from the proper- 
tics of the natural objeA, a pleafure is 
perceived from the refemblance, which 
Bfthe imitation has to the original; the 
^■magination, T conceive^ can have no pica- 
^Kire but what rcfults from one or other 
Hllf thefe caufes. And thele caufes operate 
pretty uniformly upon all men, becaufe 
they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular 
habits or advantages. Mr. Locke very 
juftly and finely bbferves of wit, that it 
is chiefly converfant in tracing refem- 
blances; he remarks at the fame time, 
C that 
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that the bufinefs of judgment is rather iii> 
finding diiFerences. It may perhaps ap-. 
pear, on this fuppofition, that there Is no 
material diftindtion between the wit and 
the judgment, as they both feem to refult 
from different operations of the fame fa- 
culty oi comparing. But in reality, whe- 
ther they are or are not dependent on the 
fame power of the mind, they ditfer fo 
very materially in many refpe<3:s, that a 
perfeft union of wit and judgment is one 
of the rarefi: things in the world. When 
two diftinift obje<fts are unlike to each 
other, itis only what weexpeft; things • 
are in their common way; and therefore 
they make no imprefiion on the imagina- 
tion: but when two diftindl objefts have 
a rcfemblance, we are ftruck, we attend 
to them, and we are pleafed. The mind 
of man has naturally a far greater alacrity 
and fatisfadlion in tracing refemblances 
than in fearching for differences; becaufe 
by making refemblances we produce new 
images, we unite, we create, we enlarge 
our' 
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bur ftock; but in making diftindlions we 
offer no food at all to the imagination j 
the laik itfelf is more levere and irkfomci 
and what pleaiure we derive from it i4 
fomething of a negative and indiredl na- 
ture. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning; this, merely as a piece of news; 
as a fadt added to my ftock, gives me 
feme pleafure. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this, but the diflatisfatflion to find that 
I had been impofed upon ? Hence it it 
that men are much more naturally in- 
clined to belief than to incredulity. And 
it is upon this principle, that the moft ig- 
norant and barbarous nations have fre- 
quently excelled in fimilitudes, compafli 
fone, metaphors) and allegories, who 
have been Weak and backward in diftin- 
guifhing and forting their ideas. And it ik 
for a reafon of (his kind that Homer and 
the oriental writers, though very fond of 
fimilitudes, and though they often ftriktt 
Out fuch as are truly admirable, tliey fel- 
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dom take care to have them exa<3:; that 
is, they are taken with the general refem- 
blance, they paint it ftrongly, and they 
take no notice of the diiFerence which may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now as the pleafnre of refemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagi- 
nation, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the 

■ things reprefented or compared extends. 

' The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon ex- 
perience and obfervation, and not on the 
iflrength or weaknefs of any natural fa- 

' culty; and it is from this difference in 
knowledge that what we commonly, 
though with no great exadtnefs, call a 
difference in Tafte proceeds. A man to 
whom fculpture is new, fees a barber's 
block, or fome ordinary piece of ftatuary ; 
he is immediately fliruck and pleafed, be- 
caufe he fees fomething like an human 
figure; and entirely taken up with this 
likenefs, he does not at all attend to its 
defeds. 
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defedis. No perfon, I believe, at the 
firft time of feeing a piece of imitation 
ever did. Some time after, we fuppofe 
that this novice Hghts upon a more artifi- 
cial work of the fame nature j he now 
begins to look with contempt on what he 

» admired at firft; not that he admired it 
even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refcm- 
blance which it bore to the human figure. 
What he admired at different times in 
thefe fo different figures, is ftridlly the 
fame; and though his knowledge is im- 
proved, his Tafte is not altered. Hither- 
to his miftake was from a want of know- 
l^lcdge in art, and this arofe from his in- 
lexperience; but he may be ftill deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is poflible that the man in queftion 
may flop here, and that the mafter-piece 
of a great hand may pleafe him no more 
than the middling performance of a vul- 
gar artift; and this not for want of better 
_Qr higher reli.^, but becaufe all men do 
C 3 not 
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pot obferve with fufficient accuracy on 
. the human figure to enable them tojudge 
properly of an imitation of it. And that 
the critical Tafte does not depend upon a 
Superior principle in men, but upon fupe- 
rior knowledge, may appear from fcveral 
inflances. Tht; ftory of the ancient painter 
and the (hoemaker is very well known. 
The fhoemaker fet the painter right with 
regard to fome milVakes he had made in 
' the ftioe of one of his figures, and which 
the painter, who had not made fuch ac- 
. curate obfervations on (hoes, and was 
content with a general refemblance, had 
never obferved. But this was no im- 
peachment to the Tafte of the painter, 
it only fhewed fome want of knowledge 
in tlie art of making (hoes. Let us ima- 
gine, that an anatomift had come into 
the painter's working room. His piece 
is in general well done, the figure in que- 
llion in a good attitude, and the parts 
well adjufted to their various movements j 
yet tlie anatomift, critical in his art, 
piay 
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piay obferve the fwell of Ibme mufde 
not quite jufl in the peculiar adion of 
the figure. Here the anatomift obferves 
what the painter had not obferved; and 
te pafles by what the {hoemaker had re- 
marked. But a want of the lad critical 
Jinowledge in anatomy no more reflected 
on the natural good Tarte of the painter, 
or of any common obferver of his piece, 
than the want of an exadt knowledge in 
the formation of a ilioe. A fine piece 
of a decollated head of St. John the Bap- 
tift was ihewn to a Turkifh emperor; he 
praifed many things, but he obferved one 
defcift; he obferved that tlie Jkin did not 
ihrink from the wounded part of the 
neck. The fultan on this occafion, though 
his obfervation was very juft, difcovered 
no more natural Tafte than the painter 
who executed this piece, or than a thou- 
iandEuropean connoiffeurs who probably 
never would have made the fame obfer- 
vation. His Turkifti majefty had indeed 
been well acquainted with that terrible 
C 4 fpcaacle. 
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fpeiftacle, which the others could only 
have reprefented in their imagination. 
On the fubjed of their diflike there is a 
diiFerence between all thcfe people, ari- 
l.fing from the different kinds and degrees 
pf their knowledge; but there is Ibme- 
thing in common to the painter, the 
I flioemaker, the anatomift, and the 
r Turkifh emperor, the pleafure arifing 
[ from a natural objeft, fo far as each per- 
ceives it juftly imitated; thefatisfaiSionin 
Ivfccing an agreeable figure; the fympathy 
I proceeding from a ftriking and affeding 
' incident. So far as Taftc is natural, it 
is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, andother pieces of imagina- 
tion, the fame parity may be obferved. It 
is true, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly j 
whilft another is tranfported with the 
Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to child- 
ren. Thefe two men feem to have a Tafte 
very different from each other; but in 
fad they differ very little. In both thelc 
pieces. 
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pieces, which infpire fuch oppofite fenti- 
ments, a tale exiting admiration is told; 
both are full of a(5tion, both are pafli- 
onate; in both are voyages, battles, tri- 
umphs, and continual changes of fortune. 
The admirer of Don Bellianis perhaps 
does not underftand the refined language 
■vf the Eneid, who, if it was degraded 
^Mito the flyle of the Pilgrim's Progrefs, 
•might feel it in all its energy, on the 
^feme principle which made him an ad- 
mirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not fhock- 
cd with the continual breaches of proba- 
bility, the confufion of times, the of- 
fences againft manners, the trampling 
upon geography ; for he knows nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he 
has never examined the grounds of pro- 
bability. He perhaps reads of a fhip- 
wreck on the coaft of Bohemia; wholly 
taken up with fo interefting an event, 
and only foUicitous for the fate of his 
_hcro, he Is not in the Icaft troubled at 
this 
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this extravagant blunder. For why fhould 
he be fhocked at a (hipwreck on the 
coaft of Bohemia, who does not know 
but that Bohemia may be an ifland is 
the Atlantic ocean ? and after all, what 
refiedlion is this on the natural good 
Tafte of the perfon here fuppofed ? 

So far then asTafle belongs to the ima- 
gination, its principle is the fame in all 
men; there is no diiference in the man- 
ner of their being affefted, nor in the 
caufes of the affedioni but in the degree 
there is a difference, which arifes from 
two caufes principally; either from a 
greater degree of natural fenfibility, or 
from a clofer and longer attention to the 
objcdt. To illuftrate this by the proce- 
dure of the fenfes in which the fame dif- 
ference is found, let us fuppofe a very 
iinooth marble table to be fet before two 
men; they both perceive it to be Iinooth, 
and they are both pleafed with it becaufe 
of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe another, and after that another 
table* 
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table, the latter ftill fmoother than the 
former, to be fet before them. It is now 
very probable that thefe men, who are ib 
agreed upon what is fmooth, and in the 
pleafure from thence, will difagree when 
di^ come to fettle which table has the 
advantage in point of polilh. Here is in- 
^Mleed the great difference between Taftes, 
^Bwhen men come to compare the excefs or 
^•diminution of things which are judged by 
^pdegree and not by meafure. Nor is it 
eafy, when fuch a difference arifes, to 
fettle the point, if the excefs or dimi- 
nution he not glaring. If we differ in 
opinion about two quantities, we can 

Khave recourfe to a common meafure, 
which may decide the queftion with the 
utmoft exadlnefs ; and this I take it is 
what gives mathematical knowledge a 
greater certainty than any other. But in 
things whofe excefs is not judged by 
greater or fmaller, as fmoothnefs and 
I roughnefs, hardnefs and foftnefs, dark- 
\jHeCs and light, the Hiades of colours, all 
thefe 
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I thefe are very eafily diftinguiihed when 
I the difference is any way confiderable, 
' but not when it is minute, for want of 
fome common meafures which perhaps 
may never come to be difcoverd. In 
thefe nice cafes, fuppofing the acutenefs 
of the fenfe equal, the greater attention 
and habit in fuch things will have the 
advantage. In the queftion about the 
tables, the marble polifher will unque- 
ftionably determine the moft accurately. 
But notwithllanding this want of a 
common nieafure for fettling many dis- 
putes relative to the fenfes and their 
rcprefentative the imagination, we find 
that the principles are the fame in all, 
and that there is no difagreement until 
we come to examine into the preemi- 
nence or difference of things, which 
brings us within the province of the 
judgment. 

So long as we are converfant with the 
fenfible qualities of things, hardly any 
Jinore than the imagination feems con- 
cerned ; 
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cerned ; litde more alfo than the imagi- 
nation feems concerned when the paflions 
are reprefented, becaufe by the force of 
natural fympathy they are felt in all men 
without any recourfe to reafoning, and 
their juftnefs recognized in every breaft. 
Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all thefc 
.ffions have in their turns affetfted every 
indj and they do not afFed it in an 
arbitrary or cafual manner, but upon cer- 
tain, natural and uniform principles. But 
as many of the works of imagination are 
not confined to the reprefentation of 
;fcnfible objects, nor to efforts upon the 
ions, but extend themfelves to the 
lanners, the cbaratfters, the adions, and 
defignsofmen, their relations, their vir- 
tues and vices, they come within- the 
province of the judgment, which is im- 
proved by attention and by the habit 
of reafoning. All thefe make a very 
confiderable part of what are confidered 
the objeds of Tafte; and Horace 
fends 
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lends us to the fchook of philofophy 
and the world for our inflxu£lion in 
them. Whatever certainty is to be ac- 
quired in morality and the fcience of 
life; juft the fame degree of certainty 
have we in what relates to them in 
works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the moft part in our fkill in manners, 
and in the obfervances of time and place, 
and of decency in general, which is 
only to be learned in thofe fchools ta 
which Horace recommends us, that what 
is called Tafte by way of diftindtion, con* 
fifts ; and which is in reality no other 
than a more refined judgment. On the 
whole it appears to me, that what is 
called Tafte, in its moft general accepta* 
tion, is not a limple idea, but is partly 
made up of a perception of the primary 
plcafures of fenfe, of the fecondary plea- 
fures of the imagination, and of the con* 
clufiions of the reafoning faculty, con* 
ccrning the various relations of theft,- and 
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concerning the human paffions, man- 
ners and actions. All this is requifite 
to form Tafte, and the ground-work of 
all thefe is the fame in the human mind; 
fov as the fenfes are th« great originals of 
sJl our ideas, and confequently of all our 
pleafures, if they are not uncertain and 

i arbitrary, the whole ground-work of 
jTafte is common to all, and therefore 
there is a fufficient foundation for a con- 
elufive reafoning on thefe matters. 

Whilft we confider Tafte, merely ac- 
cording to its nature and fpeciesj weflial! 
find its principles entirely uniform; but 
the degree In which thefe principles pre- 
vail in the feveral individuals of man- 
kind, is altogether as diiFerent as the 
principles themfelves are fimilar. For 
fenfibility and judgment, which are the 
qualities that compofe what we com- 
monly call a 7'fl/?f, vary exceedingly in 

various people. From a defedl in the 

former of thefe qualities, arifes a want 
of 
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ofTafte; a weaknefs in the latter, con- 
ftitutes a wrong or a bad one. There 
are fome men formed with feelings fb 
blunt, with tempers fo cold and phleg- 
, Baatic, that they can hardly be faid to be 
' awake during the whole courfe of their 
Kves. Upon fuch perfons, the mod 
ftriking objeifts m.ake but a faint and ob- 
fcure imprcflion. There are others fo 
continually in the agitation of grofs and 
merely fenfual pleafures, or fo occupied 
in the low drudgery of avarice, or fo 
heated in the chace of honours and di- 
ftinftion, that their minds, which had 
been ufed continually to the llorms of 
thefe violent and tempeftuous paffions, 
can hardly be put in motion by the deli- 
cate and refined play of the imagination. 
Thefe men, though from a diiferent 
caufe, become as ftupld and infenfible as 
the former; but whenever either of thefe 
happen to be flruck with any natural 
elegance or greatnefs, or with thefe qua'- 
hties 
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lities in any work of art, they are moved 
upon the fame principle. 

The caufe of a wrong Tafte is a de- 
1 fe£l of Judgment. And this may arife 
from a natural weaknefs of underftand- 
ing (in whatever the ftrength of tkat fa- 
culty may confifl) or, which is much 
I more commonly the cafe, it njay arife 
* from a want of a proper and well-diredted 
exercife, which alone can make it ftrong 
and ready. Befides that ignorance, inat- 
teikion, prejudice, raftinefs, levity, obfti- 
na^, in fhort, all thoie paOions, and all 
thofe vices which pervert the judgment 
in other matters, prejudice it no lefs in 
this its more refined and elegant province. 
Thefe caufes produce different opinions 
upon every thing which is an objeft of 
the underftanding, without inducing us 
to fuppofe, that there are no fettled prin- 
ciples of reafon. And indeed on the 
whole one may obferve, that there is 
, rather lefs difference upon matters of 
. Tafte among mankind, than upon moft 
D of 
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6f thde which depend upon the naked 
reafon; and that men are far better agreed 
on the excellence of a defcription in Vir- 
g^n, than on the truth or falfehood of a 
theory of Ariftotle. 

A redtitude of judgment in the artSi 
Which may be called a good Tafte, doeS 
in a great meafure depend upon fenfibi- 
lityj becaufe if the mind has no bent to 
the pleafures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itfelf fafficiently to works of 
that fpecies to acquire a competent know- 
ledge in them. But though a degree of 
fenfibility isrequifite to form a good judg*- 
hient, yet a good judgment does not ne* 
ceflarily arifc from a quick fenfibility of 
]pleafure; it frequently happens that a 
Very poor judge, merely by force of a 
greater complexional fenfibility, is more 
affeded by a very poor piece, than the 
beft judge by the moft perfeft; for aS 
every thing new, extraordinary, grand. 
Or pafllonatc, is well calculated to affeft 
fuch a perfon, and that the faults do not 
affea 
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affed him, his pleafure is more pure and 
unmixed J and as it is merely a pleafure 
©f the imagination, it is much higher 
than any which is derived from a refti- 
lude of the judgment; the judgment 13 
for the greater part employed xn throw- 
iljg ftumbling blocks in the way of the 
gination, in diflipating the fcenes of 
;s enchantment, and in tying us down 
the difagreeable yoke of our reafon : 
almoft the only pleafure that men 
lave in judging better than others, con- 
is in a fort of confcious pride and fupe- 
'riority, which arifes from thinking right- 
ly; but then, this Is an indiredl pleafure, 
a pleafure which does not immediately 
refult from the objedt which is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our 
days, wlicn the fenfes are unworn an4 
lender, when the whole man is awake in 
every part, and the glofs of novelty freil^ 
upon all the objeiSVs that fyrround us, how 
lively at that time are our fenJ^tiofis, but 
D 2 how 
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how falfe and inaccurate the judgments 
We form of things? I defpair of ever re- 
ceiving the fame degree of pleafure from 
the moft excellent performances of ge- 
nius which I felt at that age, from pieces 
which my prefent judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. Every tri- 
vial caufe of pleafure is apt to affect the 
man of too fanguine a complexion: his 
appetite is too keen to fuffer his Tafte 
to be delicatej and he is in all refpefls 
what Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

Ji^alk mium kvibui cur ejl vtnlaUU telU^ 
Etfemper caufa ejf, cur egafemper emtm. 

One of this character can never be a re- 
fined judge; never what the comic poet 
Calls ekgans formarum fpeEiator. The 
excellence and force of a compofition 
muft always be imperfedlly eftlmated 
from its effedt on the minds of any, ex- 
cept we know the temper and chara<fter 
of thofe minds. The moft powerful ef~ 
fcfts 
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feds of poetry and mufic have been dif- 
played, and perhaps are ftiU djfplayed, 
where thefe arts are but in a very low 
and imperfeiS ftatc. The rude hearer is 
afFeifted by the principles which operate 
in thefe arts even in their rudcft con- 
dition; and he is not {kilful enough to 
I perceive the defetSs. But as arts ad- 
vance towards their perfedtion, the fci- 
ence of criticifm advances with equal 
pace, and the pleafure of judges is fre- 
quently interrupted by the faults which 
are difcovered in the moft finilhed com- 
politions. 

Before I leave this fubjeft I cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many 
perfons entertain, as if the Tafte were a 
feparate faculty of the mind, and diftiniJl 
from the judgment and imaginationi a 
fpecies of inftinift by which we are ftruck 
naturally, and at the firft glance, with- 
out any previous reafoning, with the cx- 
ccllendes, or the defers of a compofi- 
D 3 tion. 
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tion. So far as the imagination and the 
paffions are concerned' I believe it true, 
that the reafon is little confultedj but 
where difpofitlon, where decorum, where 
congruity are concernedj in ihort where- 
ever the beftTafte differs from the wor{^ 
I am convinced that the underftanding 
operates and nothing elfe; and its opera- 
tion is in reality far ixom being always 
Hidden, or when it is fudden.it is often far 
from being right. Men of the beft Tafte 
I^ confideration, come frequently to 
change thefe early and precipitate judg- 
ments which the mind from its averfion 
to neutrality and doubt loves to form on 
the fpot. It is known that the Tafle 
(whatever it is) is improved exaftly as we 
improve our judgment, by extending our 
knowledge, by a fteady attention to our 
objedt, and by frequent exercife. They 
who have not taken thcfe methods, if 
their Tafte decides quickly, it is always 
uncertainly ; and their quicknefs is owe- 
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uig to their prefumption and rafhnefsi 
and not to any fudden irradiation that in 
a moment difpels all darknefs from their 
miiids. But they who have cultivated 
that Jpecies of kpQ>vledge which makes 
the obje£h of Tafte, by degr.ees and ha- 
bitually attain not only a foundnefs, but 
a readii)efs pf judgment, as men do ^y 
tlje Tanie methods on all othjcr occalipns. 
At fir/1: they are obliged to fpell, but at 
laft they read with eafe and with celerity : 
jj^it -this celerity of its operation is f\(^ 
proof, that the Tafte is a diftind ^cujty. 
Nobody I believe has attended the courie 
of a difcufllon, which turned upon mat- 
ters within the fphere of mere naked rea- 
ibn, but muft have obferved the extreme 
readinefs with which the whole procefs of 
the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objedlions rajfed and an- 
fwered, and the conclufions drawn from 
premifes, with a quicknefs altogether as 
great as the Tafle can be fuppofed to 
D 4 work 
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work with; and yet where nothing but 
-plain reafon either is or can be fufpedted 
to operate. To multiply principles for 
every different appearance, is ufelefs, and 
unphilofophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be purfued much 
farther; but it is not the extent of the 
fubjeift which muft prefcribe our bounds, 
for what fubjefl does not branch out to 
infinity f it is the nature of our particular 
fcheme and the fingle point of view in 
which we confider it, which ought to 
put a flop to our refearches, 
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1 which we difcover in the human 
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mind, is Curiofify. By curiofity, 
I mean whatever defire we have for, or 


whatever pleafure we take in novelty. 
We fee children perpetually running from 
place to place to hunt out fomething 


1 


new; they catch with great eagernefs, 
and 
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and with \ 



7 little choice, 



hatever 

comes before them; their attention is 
engaged by every thing, becaufe every 
thing has, in that ftagc of life, the charm 
of novelty to recommend it. But as thofe 
things which engage us merely by their 
novelty, cannot attach us forgny length 
of time, curiofity is the mofl fuperficial 
of all the affe(2ions;it changes its ob- 
ject perpetually; it has an appetite which 
is very fharp, but very eafily fatisfiedj 
and it has always an appearance of giddi- 
nefs, reftleflhefs and anxiety. Curiofity 
from its nature is a very adtive principle; 
it quickly runs over the greateft part of 
its objects, and foon exhaufts tlie variety 
which is commonly to be met with iq 
nature ; the fame things make frequent 
returns, and they return with lefs and leis 
of any agreeable effedl. In fliort, 4he 
oecurrences of life, by the time we come 
to know it a little, would be incapable of 
affefting (he mind with any other fenfa- 
poiis thaa thoie of l.oa,l;]ung and weari- 
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neCs, if many tiilr^s were not adapted 
to affeft the mind by means of other 
powers belides novelty in than, and of 
other paffions befides curioTity in our- 
ielves. Thefe powers and paffions ihall 
be confidered in their place. But 
whatever thefe powers are, or upon what 

irinciple foever they aiFedt the mind, it 
abfolutely neceffary that they ihould 
jmt be exerted in thofe things which a 
4aiiy vulgar ufe have broi\ght into a 
ft^e unaffeding familiarity. Some de- 
gree of novelty muft be one of the ma- 
terials in eveiy ioftrument which works 
upon the mind; and curiofity blends it- 

;lf more or lefs with all our paffions. 
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SECT. II, 



PAIN and PLEASURE. 



TT fecms then neceffary towards mov- 
ing the paffions of people advanced in 
life to any confiderabJe degree, that the 
objei3s 
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objeds defigned for that purpofe, befidcs 
their being in fome meafure new, Ihould 
be capable of exciting pain or pleafurc 
from other caufes. Pain and pleafure are 
fimple ideas, incapable of definition. 
/People are not liable to be miftaken in 
their feelings, but they are very frequent- 
ly wrong in the names they give them, 
•and in their reafonings about them. 
Many are of opinion, that pain arifes ne- 
ceflarily from the removal of fome plea- 
(fure ; as they think pleafure docs from 
f,the' ceafing or diminution of fome pain. 
!'For my part I am rather inclined to ima- 
Igine, that p:iin and pleafure in their moft 
fimple and natural manner of atfcfting, 
are each of a pofitive nature, and by no 
means neccflarily dependent on each 
other for their exiftence. The human 
mind is often, and I think it is for the 
^mofl part, in a ftate neither of pain nor 
pleafure, which I call a (late of indiffe- 
rence. When I am carried from this 
ftate into a ftate of adiial pleafure, it 
does 
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does not appear neceffary that I fliould 
pafs through the medium of any fort of 

»pain. If in fuch a ftate of indifference, 
fcr eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 
you plcafe, you were to be fuddenly en- 
tertained with a concert of mulicj or 
fuppofe feme objeft of a fine fliape, and 
bright lively colours to be prefented be- 
fore you; or imagine your fmell is grati- 
fied with the fragrance of a rofej or if 
without any previous thirft you were to 
drink of fome pleafant kind of wine; or 
to tafte of fome fweetmeat without being 
hungry i in all tlie feveral fenfes, of hear- 
ing, fmelling, and tafting, you undoubt- 
»edly find a pleafure; yet if I enquire into 
the {iate of your mind previous to thefe 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me 
that they found you in any kind of pain; 
or havingfatisfied thefe feveral fenfes with 
their feveral pleafures, will you fay that 
any pain has fucceeded, though the plea- 
fure is abfolutely over? Suppofe on the 
other hand, a man in the fame ftate of 
indifference, 
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indifFerence, to receive a violent blow, or 
to drink of fome bitter potion, or to have 
his ears wounded with fome harfli and 
grating found j here is no removal of 
pleafure ; and yet here is felt, in every 
fenfe which is af5"e6led, a pain very diflin-r 
guifhable. It may be faid perhaps, that 
tiie pain in thefe cafes had its rife from 
the removal of the pleafure which th« 
man enjoyed before, though that pleafure 
was of fo low a degree as to be perceived 
only by the removal. But this feems to 
me a fubtHty, that is not difcoverable in 
nature. For if, previous to the pain, I 
do not feel any atflual pleafure, I have no 
reafon tojudge that any fuch thing exiftsj 
fince pleafure is only pleafure as it is felt. 
The fame may be fajd of pain, and with 
equal reafon. I can never perfuade myfelf 
that pleafure and pain are mere relations, 
which can only exlft as they are con-i 
trafted; but I think 1 can difcern clearly 
that there are poiitivc pains and pleafures, 
which do not at all depend upon each 
other. 
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Other. Nothing is more certain to my 
own feelings than this. There is nothing 
which I can diftinguifh in my mind with 
more clearnefs than the three ftates, 
of indifference, ofpleafure, and of pain. 

rBvery one of thefe I can perceive with- 
out any fort of idea of its relation to 
any thing elfe. Caius is afflidted with a 
fit of the colic j this man is adlually in 
pain; ftretch Caius upon the rack, he 
will feel a much greater pain; but does 
this pain of the rack arife from the re- 
aovat of any pleafure ? or is the fit of 
; colic a pleafure or a pain juft as we 
: pkafed to confider it? 

SECT. III. 



rhe difference between the removal of 
PAIN and pofitive PLEASURE. 



w 



E fhall carry this propofition yet 
. ftep farther. We (hall ven* 
ure to propofe, that pain and pleafure 
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are not only, not neceffarily dependent 
for their exiftence on their mutual dimi- 
nution or removal, but that, in reality, 
the diminution or ceaiing of pleafure does 
not operate like pofitive pain; and that 
the removal or diminution of pain, in its 
efTed: has very little refemblance to pofi- 
tive pleafure.* The former of thefe pro- 
pofitions will, I believe, be much more 
readily allowed than the latter; becaufe 
it is very evident that pleafure, when it 
has run its career, fets us down very 
nearly where it found Us. Pleafure of 
every kind quickly fatisfies; and when it 
is over, we relapfe into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a foft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable co- 
lour of the former fenfation. I own it is 
not at firft view fo apparent, that the re- 
moval 



* Mr. Locke [eflky on human underftanding, 
], J.c. 20. fe<Et. 1 6.] thinks that the removal or leT- 
fenlng ofa pain Is confidered and operates as a plea- 
fure, and the lofs or diminiflitjig of pleafure as a 
pain. It is this opinion which we coniidcr here. 
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al of a great pain does not refemble 
pofitive pleafure; but let us recoUeft in 
what ftate we have found our minds up- 
on efcaping fome imminent danger, of 
on being releafed from the feverity of 
ibme cruel paid. We have on fuch oc- 
cafions found, if I am not much mif- 
taken, the temper of our minds in a 
tenor very remote from that which at- 
tends tlie prefence of pofitive pleafurej 
We have found them in a ftate of much 
fobriety, impreffed with a fcnfe of awe, 
in a fort of tranquiUity iliadowed with 
horror. The fafhion of the countenance 
and the gefture of the body on fuch oc- 
calions is fo correfpondent to this ftate 
of mind, that any perfon, a ftranger to 
the caufe of the appearance, would ra- 
ther judge us under fome confternation, 
than in the enjoyment of any thing like 
pofitive pleafure. 

. (It J"' ul^y a.vS'fi' «]» irijjuvri KuCti, or' ivi fs-ajpit 
"f •'*«)i* JUiltLKlmsa.! ctKhot i^m-n J'HfjLty, 

9i tf «p^«s' iay.Coi S'tx^ 6(ffpej«c7«.' 
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Ai when a wrtuh, who canfeisus of his crim. 
Parfuedfar murder from his Titaivt clime, 
JuJ} gains fsine frontier, breathUfi, pale, at. 
All ga^tf allvimdirl 



This ftrikJDg appearance of the man- 
whom Homer luppofes to have juft ef- 
caped an imminent danger, the fort of 
mixt paiTion of terror and furprize, with 
which he affetfVs the fpedtators, paints 
very rtrongly the manner in which we 
find ourfelves aficdled upon occafionS' 
any way limilar. For when we have 
fuiFered from any violent emotion, the 
mind naturally continues in fomething 
like the fame condition, after the caufe 
which firft: produced it has ceafed to ope- 
rate. The toiling of the fea remains after 
the ftorm; and when this remain of 
horror has entirely fubfided, all the paf- 
iion, which the accident raifed, fublides 
along with itj and the mind returns to 
its ufual ftate of indifference. In Ihort, 
pleafure (I mean any thing either in the 
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inward fen/ation, or in the outward ap- 
pearance like pleafure from a pofitive 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its origin 
from the removal of pain or danger 

SECT. IV. 

► Of DELIGHT and PLEASURE, as 
oppofed to each other, 

>UT fliall we therefore fay, that the 
removal of pain or its diminution 
is always iimply painful ? or affirm that 
the ceflation or the leffenlng of pleafure 
is always attended itfelf with a pleafure? 

►by no means. What I advance is no 
more than this; iirft, that there are 
pleafures and paJns of a pofitive and in- 
, dependent nature; and fecondly, that 
the feeling which refults from the ceaf- 
ing or diminution of pain does not bear 
a fufficient refemblance to pofitive plea- 
fure to have it confidered as of the fame 
nature, or to entitle it tq be known by 
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the fame name; and thirdly, that upon the 
iameprinciple the removal or qualification 
of pleafure has no refemblance to pofitive 
pain. It is certain that the former feel- 
ing (the removal or moderation of pain) 
has fomething in it far from diftrefling, 
or difagreeable in its nature. This feel- 
ing, in many cafes fo agreeable, but in 
all fo different from pofitive pleafure, has 
no name which I know; but that hin- 
ders not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is moft 
certain, that every fpecies of fatisfadlion 
or pleafure, how different foever in its 
manner of affedting, is of a pofitive na- 
ture in the mind of him who feels it. 
The affedlion is undoubtedly pofitive; 
but the caufe may be, as in this cafe it 
certainly is, a fort of Privation. And it 
is very realbnable that we fhould diflin- 
guifh by fome term two things fo diflindt 
in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch fim- 
ply, and without any relation, from that 
pleafure, which cannot exifl without a 
2 relatioHj 
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relation, and that too a relation to pain. 
Very extraordinary it would be, if thefe 
afFetflions, fo diftingulfhable in. their 
caufes, fo different in their efFedts, ihould 
be confounded with each other, becaufe 
vulgar ufe has ranged them under the 
fame general title. Whenever I have 
occafion to ipeak of this ipecies of rela- 
tive pleafure, I call it Delight-, and I 
fliall take the bed care I can, to ufe that 
word in no other fenfe. I am fatisfied 
the word is not commonly ufed in this 
appropriated fignificationj but I thought 
it better to take up a word already 
known, and to limit its fignification, 
than to introduce a new one which 
would not perhaps incorporate fo well 
with the language. I fliould never have 
prefumed the leaft alteration in our 
words, if the nature of the language, 
framed for the purpofes of buHnefs rather 
than ihofe of philofophy, and the nature 
ofmyfubjeft that leads me out of the 
common track of difcourfe, did not in a 
E 3 manner 
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inanner neceflitate me to it. I flj'all 
make ufe of this liberty with all pofliblc 
' caution. As I make ufe of the word De-^ 
■ht to exprefs the fenfation which ac- 
compahies the removal of pain or dan- 
ger i fo when J fpeak of pofitive plea- 
fure, I fhall for the moft part call i^ fimT 
ply Pkafure. 

SECT. V, 



J O Y and GRIEF. 



IT muft be obferved, that the cefiation 
of pleafure aifedls the mind thiee 
ways. If it limply ceafes, after having 
continued a proper time, the efFedl is in- 
difference^ if it be abruptly broken off, 
there enfues an uneafy fenfe called dtfap- 
pQintment; if the ohjeft be fo totally loft 
that there is no chance of enjoying it 
"again, a paffion arifes in the mind, which 
js called grief. Now there is none of 
jhcfcj not even grief, which is the moft 
violent. 
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•violent, that I think has any refemblance 
■to pofitive pain. The perfon who grievcF, 
fufFers his paflion to grow upon him; 
he indulges it, he loves it : but this 
- never happens in the cafe of actual pain, 
which no maa ever willingly endured for 
any confiderable time. That grief ihould 
be willingly endured, though far from a 
iimply pleafmg fenfation, is not fo diffi- 
cult to be underllood. It is the nature 
of grief £o keep its objeft perpetually in 
its eye, to prefent it in its moft pleafu- 
labie views, to repeat all the circom-- 
ftances that attend it, even to the laft 
■minutenefs ; to go back to every particu- 
lar enjoyment, to dwell upon each, and 
to lind a thoufand new perfeiftions in all, 
that were not fufficiently underftood be- 
fore; in grief, the^/tf^«-^ is ftill upper- 
jBoft; and the affJiiSion we fuffer has no 
refemblance to abfolute pain, which is 
always odi,ms, and which we endeavour 
to fliake off as foon as pofiible. Th« 
OdylTey of Homer, which abounds with 
E 4 fo 
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many natural and afFedting images, 
1 has none more ftdking than thofe which 
[ Menelaus raifes of the calamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feel- 
ing it. He owns indeed, that he often 
gives himfelf feme interniiflion from fuch 
melancholy reflexions, but he obferves 
too, that melancholy as they are, they 
give him pleafure. 

TTsfLAetKis tv (<tiya,^irt xa9))//efc( nf<s7*C"^'>' 
AAAole fiiv Tt yea ^fuva Tf jTo^rw, itXAols ^'a/J]t 



Still injhart intervals fl/'pleafing woe. 
Regardful of the friendly dues 1 eioe, 
I to the glorious dead^ for ever eUar, 
Jniiulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 



HoM. Od. 4. 



On the other hand, when we recover our 
health, when we efcape an imminent 
danger, is it with joy that we are atFe<5t- 
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cd? The ftnfe on thefe occafions Is far 
from that fmooth and voluptuous fatisfac- 
tion which the affured profpeft of plea- 
fure beftows. The delight which arifes 
from the modifications of pain, ccnfefles 
the ftock from whence it fprung, in its 
iblid, ftrong, and fevere nature. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the paffions which belong to SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 

MOST of the ideas which are ca- 
pable of making a powerful im- 
preffion on the mind, whether fimply of 
Pain or Pleafure, or of the modifica- 
tions of thofe, may be reduced very 
nearly to thefe two heads, feif-preferva- 
and fociety; to the ends of one or 
the other of which all our paffions are 
calculated to'anfwer. The paffions which 
concern felf-prefervatlon, turn moftly on 
pain 
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fain or danger. The ideas oi pain,^k' 
nefs, and death, fill the mind with ftrong 
■emotions of horror J but life 2x\^ healtht 
though they put us in a capacity of be- 
ing afFctfted with pleafure, they make no 
fuch imprcflion by the fimple enjoyment. 
The paffions therefore which are conver- 
iant about the prefervation of the indivi- 
dual, turn chiefly on pain and danger, and 
they are the mofl: powerful of all the 
pafiions. 

SECT. VIL 



Of the SUBLIME. 

/ 

/T T T Hatever is fitted in any fort to cx- 
I ▼ * cite the ideas of pain, and dan- 
1 ger, that is to fay, whatever is in any 
fort terrible, or is converfant about ter- 
I rible objefls, or operates in a manner 
\ analogous to terror, is a fource of the 
Jubiime; that is, it is producftivc of the 
ilrongeft 
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ftroogeft emotion which the mind is ca- 
pable of feehng. I fay the ftrongeft emo- 
tion, becaufc: I am fatisfied the ideas of 
pain are much more powerful than thofe 
which enter on the part of pleafure. 
Without all doubt, the torments which 
we may be made to fuffer, are much 
greater in their cffeO: on the body and 
mind, than any plealures which the moft 
learned voluptuary could iiiggeft, or than 
the livelieft: imagination, and the mofl 
found and exquifitely fcnfible body could, 
pnjoy. Nay I am in great doubt whether 

tany man could be found who would earn 
A life of the moft perfe£t fatisfadion, at 
|the price of ending it in the torments, 
tehich juftice infliiSed in a few hours on 
the late unfortunate regicide in France. 
But as pain is ftronger in its operation 
than pleafure, fo death is in general ^ 
much more afFeffing idea than pain; be- 
caufe there are very few pains, how- 
ever exquiiite, which are not pre- 
ferred to deatlii nay, what generally 
makes 
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makes pain itfelf, if I may fay fo, more . 
painful, is, that it is confidered as an 
cmiffary of this king of terrors. When 
danger or pain prefs too nearly, they arc 
incapable of giving any delight, and arc - 
iimply terrible ; but at certain diftances, 
and with certain modifications, they may 
be, and they are delightful, as we every 
day experience. The caufe of this I fhall 
endeavour to inveftigate hereafter. 



SECT. VIII. 

Of the paflions which belong to 
SOCIETY. 



THE other head under which I 
clafs our paflions, is that oi fo- 
ciciy, which may be divided into two 
forts. I. The fociety of they£';fpj-, which 
anfwers the purpofes of propagation; and 
next, that more general Joclety, which 
wc have with men and with other ani- 



mals, and which we 



may 



ibme fort 
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be faid to have even with the inanimate 
world. The paffions belonging to the 
prcfervation of the individual, turn wholly 
on pain and danger; thofc which belong 
to generation, have their origin in grati- 
fications znd pkafures; the pleafure moft 
diredlly belonging to this purpofe is of a 
lively charatfler, rapturous and violent, 
and confeffedly the hjgheft pleafure of 
fenfe; yet the abfence of this fo great an 
enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an uneafi- 
nefs; and except at particular times, I 
do not think it affefts at all. When men 
defcribe in what manner they are affeified 
by pain and danger; they do not dwell 
on the pleafure of health and the comfort 
of fecurity, and then lament the /q/s of 
thefe fatisfaiflions : the \yhole turns upon 
the atftual pains and horrors which they 
endure. But if you liften to the com- 
plaints of a forfaken lover, you obferve, 
that he infifts largely on the pleafurcs 
which he enjoyed, or hoped to enjoy, and 
on the perfection of the objetfl of his de- 
fires; 
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fires; it is the kfs which is always up- 
perraoft in his mind. The violent ef- 
fefts produced by love, which has ibme- 
times been even wrought up to madnefs, 
is no objedion to the rule which we feek 
to eftabliih. When men have fufFcred 
their imaginations to be long afFeded 
with anyidea, it fo wholly engroffes them 
as to ihut out by degrees almoft every 
other, and to break down every partition 
of themind which would confine it. Any 
idea is fufficient for the purpofe, as is , 
evident from the infinite variety of caufea 
which give rife to madnefs: but this at 
moft can only prove, that the paffion of 
love is capable of producing very extra- 
ordinary effefts, not that its extraordinary 
emotions have any conncftion with pofi- 
tive pains. 




SECT. 

J 
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SECT IX. 

The final caufe of the difference between 
the paflions belonging to SELF-PRE- 
SERVATION, and thofe which re- 
gard the SOCIETY of the SEXES. 

THE final caufe of the difference 
in charadter between the pafTiona 
which regard felf-prefervation, and thofe 
which are directed to the multiplication 
of the fpecies, will illuftmte the forego- 
ing remarks yet further; ajid it is, I ima- 
gine, worthy of obfervation even upon 
its own account. As the performance 
of our duties of every kind depends up- 
on life, and the performing them with 
vigour and efficacy depends upon health, 
we are very ftrtwigly affe£ted with what- 
ever threatens the deftrudtion of either; 
but as we were not made to acquiefce 
in life and health, the fimple enjoy- 
ment erf" them is not attended with any 
re.1l 
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real pleafure, left fatisfied with that, wfi 
ftiould give ourfelves over to indolence 
and inaction. On the other hand, the 
generation of mankind is a great purpofe, 
and it is requifite that men fhould be 
animated to the purfuit of it by fomc 
great incentive. It is therefore attended 
with a very high pleafure; but as it is by 
no means defigned to be our conftant 
bufinefs, it is not fit that the abfence of 
this pleafure fliould be attended with any 
confiderable pain. The difference be- 
tween men and brutes in this point» 
feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofed to the plea- 
fures of love, becaufe they are to be 
guided by realbn in the time and man- 
ner of indulging them. Had any great 
pain arifen from the want of this fatif- 
fa6tion, reafon, I am afraid, would find 
great difficulties in the performance of 
its office. But brutes who obey laws, 
in the execution of which their own rea- 



fon has but little fliare, have tht 



ir ftated 
ieafons^ 
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leaJbns ; at fuch timcB it is not improbable 
th^t the fertiation from the want is very 
troublefome, becaufe the end muft be 
then anfwered, or be mifled in many, 
perhaps for ever; as the inclination re- 
turns only with its fealbn. 

SECT. X. 

Of BEAUTY. 

THE paiTion which belongs to ge- 
neration, merely as fuch, is lull 
enly; this is evident in brutes, whofe 
pafiions are more unmixed, and which 
purfue their purpofes more diredlly than 
ours. The only diftindtion they obfcrve 
with regard to their mates, is that of 
fex. It is true, that they ftick feverally 
to their own fpecies in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, 
does not anfe from any fenfe of beauty 
which they find in their fpecies, as Mr. 
Addifon fup£ofes, but from a law of fome 
F other 
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other kind to -which they are fubje<! 
and this we may fairly- conclude, froia 
their apparent want of choice amongft 
thpfe objetfe to which the barriers of 
their fpecies have confined them. Baft 
man, who is a creature adapted t© a 
greater variety and intricacy of relation, 
conneds with the general paflion, the 
idea of fome Jbcial qualities, which di- 
rect and heighten- the appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals; 
and as he is not defigned like them -to 
live at-large, it is fit that be fhould have 
ibmething to create a preference, and fix 
his choice; and this in general fhould b© 
fome fenfible quality; as no other can foi 
quickly, ^ powerfully, or fo furely pro-' 
duce its effe<5fe. The objeft therefore-of 
this mixed paflion which we call love, is 
the beauty of the^jc. Men are carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and 
by the common law of nature; but they 
are attached to particulars by perfonaF 
btauty. I call beauty a fecial quality; 
':■'!'- lac- 



lor where women and men, and not only 
they, but when bthef animals give us a 
fenfe of joy and pleafure in beholding 
them, (and there are many that do fo) 
they infpire us with Centiments of ten- 
derncfs and affeftion towards their per- 
ibns; we like to have them nedr us, and 
Wc enter willingly into a kind of relatioii 
tvith them, unlefs we Ihould have ftrong 
reafons to the contrary^ But to what 
end, in many cafes, this was defigned> 
I am unable to difcovers for I fee no 
greater reafon for a connection betweerl 
man and feveral animals who are attired 
in fo engaging a manner, than between 
him and fome others who entirely want 
this attraftion, or poflefs it in a fa^ 
Vreaker degree. But it is probable, thaS 
Providence did not make even this di- 
ftinftion, but with a view to fome grea« 
end, though we cannot perceive diftiriijtly 
what it is, as his wifdom is not our wif- 
dom, nor our ways his ways. 

V 7. SECT. 



I 
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SECT. XL 



SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

THE fecond branch of the fecial 
paflions, is that which adminifters 
to Jocisty in general. With regard to 
this, I obferve, that fociety, merely as 
fociety, without any particular heighten- 
ings, gives us no pofitive pleafure in the 
enjoymenti but abfolute and entire Jolt' 
tudet that is, the total and perpetual ex- 
clulion from all fociety, is as great a po- 
fitive pain as can almoft be conceived. 
Therefore in the ballance between the 
pleafure of general fociety, and the pain 
cf abfolute folitude, pain is the predomi- 
nant idea. But the pleafure of any particu- 
lar facial enjoyment outweighs very conii- 
derably the unealinefs caufed by the want 
of that particular enjoyment; fo that tlie 
ftrongeft fe.ifations relative to the \\^\- 
\w^^% oi particidar fociety y are fenfations 
of pleafure. Good company, lively con- 
\ „ , 'I verfationSfc 
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verfations, and the endearments of friend- 
ship, fill the mind with great pleafure; a 
temporary folitude on the other hand, is 
itfelf agreeable. This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures defigned for con- 
templation as well as aiftion; (ince foli- 
tude as well as fociety has its pleafures; 
as from the former obfervation we may 
djlcern, that an entire life of folitude 
contradids the purpofes of our being, 
fince death itfelf is fcarcely an idea of 
more terror. 



SECT. XII. 
SYMPATHY, IMITATION, 
AMBITION. 



and 



t 

HT TNDER this denomination of fo- 
H^-> ciety, thepalTionsare of acompli- 
• Cated kind, and branch out into a variety 
of forms agreeable to that variety of ends 
they are to ferve in the great chain of 
lociety. The three principal links in this 
«hain d^xtfympathy, imitatiout and ambition . 
"^ : F 3 SECT. 
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IT is by the firft of thefe paflions that 
\ve enter into the concerns of Qthcrsj 
th^t we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never fuffered to be indifferent 
fpe(aator£ of fllmoft any thing which men 
can do or fuffer. For fympathy muft be 
conlidered as a fort of fubflitution, by 
which we are put into the place of an- 
other man, and affedted in many re- 
j^efls as he is afFededj fo that this pafr. 
fion may either partake of the nature of 
thofe which regard felf-preferration, and 
turning upon pain may be a fource of 
the fublime; or it may turn upon ideas 
of pleafure; and then whatever has been 
faid of the focial affedtions, whether they 
regard fociety in general, or only fome 
particular modes of it, may be applicable 
here, It is by this principle chiefly that 



I 



poetry, 
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•pttetty, paitTtrng, aiKi other ia(!fefl:ing arts, 
^tt^nsfilfe their paflions from one breaft 
1S> another, and are often capable of 
grafting a delight on wrfitchednefs, mi- 
fery, and death itfelf. It is a common 
bfervation, that objeAs which in the 
JCality would Ihock, are in tragical, and 
Hch like re^rcfentations, the fource of a 
fcrery high fpecies of pleafure. This taken 
; hit, has been the caufe of much 
tafoning. The fatisfaiflion has been 
rirtiotily attribaied, firft, to the com- 
>rt we ttceive in confidering that lb 
hehncholy a ftory is no more than a fic- 
llon; and next, to the contemplation of 
par own freedom from the evils whichwe 
; reprefented. I am afraid it is a prac- 
much too common in inquiries of 
this nature, to attribute the caufe of feel- 
ings which merely arife from the mecha- 
Ijical ftruiflurcof our bodies, or from the 
Btural frame and conftitution of our 
Siiids, to certain condufions of the rea- 
ning faailty on the objefts prefented to 

F4 
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ue; for I fhould imagine, that the inSu- 
ence of reafon in producing our paflions 
is nothing near (o extenfive as it is qom- 
monly beUeved. 

SECT. XIV. 

The efFcfts of SYMPATHY in the di- 
ftreifes of others. 

TO examine this point concerning 
the effedt of tragedy in a proper 
manner, we mufl previoufly confider, 
how we are afFefted by the feelings of 
our fellow creatures in circumftanccs of 
real diftrefs. I am convinced we have a 
degree of deUght, and that no finall one,_ 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others; for let the affeftion be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make 
us fliun fuch objeds, if on the contrary 
it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive we mull have a delight or 
pleafure 
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pleafure of ibme fpecies or other in con- 
lemplating objects of this kind. Do we 
not read the authentic hiftorjes of fcenes 
of this nature with as much pleafure as 
romances or poems, where the incidents 
are fidlitious? The profperity of no em- 
pire, nor the grandeur of no king, can 
fo agreeably affedt in the reading, as the 
ruin of the ftate of Macedon, and the 
diftrefs of its unhappy prince. Such a 
cataftrophe touches us in hiftory as much 
as the deftru^tion of Troy does in fable. 
Our delight in cafes of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the fufferer be 
fome excellent perfon who links under an 
unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous charaiflers; but we are 
more deeply affeded by the violent death 
of the one, and the ruin of the great 
caufe he adhered to, than with tlie de- 
ferved triumphs and uninterrupted pro- 
fperity of the others for terror is a paf- 
fion which always produces delight when 
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ittioK not prefs too clofe, and pirjriii 
■paffion accompanied with pleafure, bc- 
caufe it arifcs from love and facial affec- 
tion. Whenever we are formed by na^ 
ture to any aftive purpofe, the paffion 
which animates us to it, is attended vpith 
delight, or a pleafure of fome kind, let 
the fubjedt matter be what it will; and 
as our Creator has defigned we Hiould be 
imitcd by the bond of fympathy, he hte 
ftrengthened that bond by a proportion- 
able delight; and there raoft where ouf 
fympathy is moft wanted, in the diftrefles 
of others. If this paffion was iimply pain- 
ful, we would fhim with the greateft care 
all perfons and places thatcouldexcitcfuch 
a paffion ; as fome, who are fo far gone in 
indolence as not to endure any ftrong im- 
preffion, adually do. But the cafe is 
widely different with the greater part of 
mankind; there is no fpedtacle we lb 
eagerly purfue, as that of fome uncom- 
mon and grievous calamity; fo that 
whether 
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whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 

(pr whether they are turned back to it in 
fciftory, it always touches with delight, 
^his is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended with no fmall uneafinefs. The 
delight we have in fuch things, hinders 
us from fhunjiing fcenes of mifery; and 
the pain we feel, prompts us to relieve 
ourfelvcs iq relieving thofe who fufferj 
^d all this antecedent to any reafoning, 
by an inftindl that works us to its owq, 
purpofes, without our concurrence. 



f 



8 E C T. XV. 

Of the efFeaa of TR.AGEDY. 



IT is thug in real calamities. In imi- 
tated diftreffes the only difference is 
the pleafure refulting from the effeifts of 
imitation; for it is never fo perfcdl, but 
we can perceive it is invitation, and on 
tliat principle are fomewhat pleafed with 
And indeed in feme cafes we derive 
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as much or more pleafurefromthatiburce 
dian from the thing itfelf. But then I 
imagine wc lliall be much miftaken if 
we attribute any confiderable part of our 
iatisfaiSion in tragedy to the conlideration 
that tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefen- 
tations no realities. The nearer it ap- 
proaches the reahty, and the further it 
removes us froni all idea of fiction, the 
more perfect is its power. But be its 
power of what kind it will, it never ap- 
proaches to what it reprefents. Chufe a 
day on which to reprefent the moft fub- 
llme and affefting tragedy we havei 
appoint the mofl favourite actors ; fpare 
no cofl upon the fcenes and decora- 
tions; unite the greateft efforts of poetry, 
painting and muijc; and when you have 
colle^^led your audience, juft at the mo- 
ment when their minds are ereft with 
expe»ftation, let it be reported that a ftate 
criminal of high r^nk is on the point of 
being executed in the adjoining fquarc; 
io a moment the emptjnefs of the thea- 
tre 
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would demonftrate the t:omparadve 
Sreakncfs of the imitative arts, and pro- 
claim the triumph of the real fympathy. 
believe that this notion of our having a 
pnple pain in the reality, yet ;» delight 
the repreleatation, arifes from hence, 
hat we do not fufficiently dillinguifli 
'hat we would by no means chufe to do, 
rom what we ihould be eager enough to 
fee if it was once done. We delight in 
feeing things, wiiich lb far from doing, 
T heartieft vvi{hes would be to f^e re- 
treffed. This noble capital, the pride of 
[ingland and of Europe, I beUeve no 
an is fo ftrangely wicked as to defire 
\ fee deftroyed by a conflagration or an 
earthquake, though heiliould be removed 
himfelf to the greateft diftance from the 
danger. But I'uppofe fuch a fatal acci- 
dent to have happened, what numbers 
from all parts would croud to behold the 
ruins, and amongft them many who would 
have been content Jiever to have feen 
London in its glory? Nor is it either in 
* real 
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real or fiiflitious diflreffes, our immonity 
from them which produces our ddight ; 
in my own mind I an difcover nothing 
like it. I apprehend that this miftakei* 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which we 
arc frequently impofed uponj it arifes 
fixim our not diftinguifhing between what 
is indeed a neceflary condition to our do- 
ing or fuffering any thing in general, and 
what is- the caic/e of fomc particular adt. 
If a man kills me with a fword, it is a 
neceflary condition to this that we {hoald 
have been both of us alive before the fadt; 
and yet It would be abfurd to fay, that 
our being both living creatures was' the 
caufc of his crime and of my death. So 
it is certain, that it is abfolutely neceffary 
my life {hould be out of any imminent 
hazard before I can take a delight in the 
fufFerings of others, real or imaginary, or 
indeed in any thing elfe from any caufe 
whatfoever. But then it is a fophifm to 
argue from thence, that this immunity is 
the caufe of my delist either on thcfe 
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or on any oeccaiions. J^o one can diftin- 
guMh fuch 3 caufe of fatisfetSion in his 
own mind I believe; nay whect we do not 

|lwftr any very acute pain, nor are ex- 
pofed to any imminent danger of our 
lives,, we can feel for others, whilft we 
luffer ourfelves; and often then moft 
whea we are foftcned by aftliiflion; we 
fee with pity even doftrefTes which we 

■Would accept in the place of our own. 

SECT. XVI. 
IMITATION'. 



'^WE iecond paffiorr bdonginj to 
ibciety is imitation, or» if yon 

rwilf, a dcfrre of imitati'ng, and confe- 
j^errtly a pleafure in it. This paffion 
Sffifes from much the fame caufe with 
^ttnpathy. For as fympathy makes us 
take a concern in v/hatever men feel, fo 
this affcftion prompts us to copy what^ 
»ef they doj and conf^q^ucntly wc have 
" "(* a plea- 
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a pleafure in imitating, and in whatCTfil 
belongs to imitation merely as it is fuch, 
without any intervention of the reafon- 
ing faculty; but folely from our natural 
conftitution, which Providence has fram- 
ed in fuch a manner as to find either plea- 
fure or delight according to the nature of 
the objedl, in whatever regards the pur- 
pofes of our being. It is by imitation 
far more than by precept that we learn 
every thing; and what we learn thus wc 
acquire not only more efFeftually, but 
more pleafantly. This forms our man- 
ners, our opinions, our lives. It is one 
of the llrongefl links of fociety; it is a 
ipecies of mutual compliance which all 
men yield to each other, without con- 
ftraint to themfelves, and which is ex- 
tremely flattering to all. Herein it is 
that painting and many other agreeable 
arts have laid one of the principal foun- 
dations of their power. And fince by its 
influence on our manners and our paf- 
iiona it is of fuel* great confequence, I 
ihatt 
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(ball here venture to lay down a rule, 
which may inform us with a good de- 
gree of certainty when we are to attri- 
bute the power of the arts, to imitation, 
or tQ our plcafijfe in the Hcill of the imi- 
tator merely, and when to fympathy, or 
fome other caufe in conjunction with it. 
When the objeft rcprefented in poetry of 
painting is fuch^ as we could have no de- 
fire of feeing in the reality; then I may be 
fure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfelf. 
So it is with moft of the pieces which the 
painters call ftill life. In thefe a cottage, 
a dunghill, the meaneft and moft ordina- 
ry utenfils of the kitchen, are capable of 
giving us pleafure. But when the objedt 
of the painting or poem is fuch as we 
fhould run to fee if real, let it afFeft us 
with what odd fort of fcnfe it will, we 
may rely upon it, that the power of the 
poem or pidture is more owing to the na- 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere 

G cffea: 
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efFeft of imitation, or to a confideration 
of the Ikill of the imitator however exel- 
lent. Ariftotle has fpoken fo much and 
fo foHdly upon the force of imitation in 
his Poetics, that it makes any further dif-. 
courfe upon this fubjedl the lefs necef» 

SECT. XVII. 
AMBITION. 



ALTHOUGH imitation is one of 
the great inftruments ufed by Pro- 
vidence in bringing our nature towards 
its perfedion, yet if men gave themfelves 
up to imitation entirely, and each follow- 
ed the other, and fo on in an eternal circle, 
it is eafy to fee that there never could be 
any improvement araongft them. Men 
muft remain as brutes do, the fame at the 
end that they are at this day, and that 
they were in the beginning of the world. . 
To prevent this, God has planted in man 
1 Cenfe 
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;« fenfe of ambition, and a fatlsfaftion, 
iling from the contemplation of his ex- 
ipelling his fellows in fomcthing deemed 
Iteluable amongft them. It is this paf- 
fion that drives men to all the ways we 
fee in ufe of fignalifmg themfclves, and 
that tends to make whatever excites in a 
Jnan the idea of this diftiiiftion fo very 
pleafant. It has been fo ftrong as to 
make very miferable men take comfort 
that they were fupreme in mifery; and 
certain it is, that where we cannot di- 
ftinguifh ourfelves by fomething excel- 
lent, we begin to take a complacency in 
fomc Angular infirmities, follies, or de- 
feifts of one kind or other. It is on this 
principle that flattery is fo prevalent; for 
flattery is no more than what raifes in a 
"s mind an idea of a preference which 
has not. Now whatever either on 
good or upon bad grounds tends to raife 
a man in his own opinion, produces 
fort of fwelling and triumph that 
extremdy grateful to the human 
G z mind; 
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jnjnd; and this fwelling is never more 
perceived, nor operates with more force, 
than when without danger we arc con- 
verfant with terrible objedls, the mind 
always claiming to itfelf fome part of the , 
dignity and importance of the things 
which it contemplates. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has obferved of that 
glorying and fenfe of inward greataeft," ; 
that always fills the reader of fuch paf- I 
fages in poets and orators as are fublime ; t 
it is what every man muft have felt in 
himfelf upon fuch occafions. 

SECT. XVIII. I 

The RECAPITULATION. 



TO draw the whole of what has been 
faid into a few diftind: points. 
The paflions which belong to felf-prefer- 
vation, turn on pain and dangerj they 
arc fimply painful when their caufes im- 
mediately aifedt usj they are delightful 
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tfhen we have an idea of pain and dan- 
ger, without being aftilally in fuch cir- 
eumftancesj this delight I have not call- 
ed pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and 
becaufe it is different enough from any 
idea of pofitive pleafure. Whatever ex- 
cites this delight, 1 call fublime. The 
paflions belonging to felf-prefervation 
are the ftrongeft of all the palTions. 

The fecond head to which the paffions 
arc referred with relation to their final 
caufe, is fociety. There are two forts 
of focietles. The firft is, the ibcicty of 
fex. The paflion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of 
luft; its objedt is the beauty of women. 
The other is the great fociety with man 
and all other animals. The paiTion fub- 
fervient to this is called likewife love, but 
it has no mixture of luft, and its object 
is beauty; which is a name I Ihall apply 
to all fuch qualities in things as induce in 
us a fenfe of afFeftion and tendernefs, or 
fome other paffion the moft nearly refem- 
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Ming thefe. The paflion of love has its 
r4fe in pofitive pleafurej it is, like all 
things which grow out of pleafure, ca- 
pable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneafinefs, that rs, when an idea of its 
obje(5t is excited in the mind with an idea 
at the fame time of having irretrievably 
loft it. This mixed fenfe of pleafure 
I have not called pain, becaufe it turns 
upon aiflual pleafure, and becaufe it is 
both in its caufe and in moft of its effeiita 
of a nature altogether different. 

Next to the general paffion we have for 
ibciet}', to a choice in which we are di- 
rected by the pleafure we have in the ob- 
ject, the particular paflion under this 
bead called fympathy has the greateft ex- 
tent. The nature of this paflion is to put 
us in the place of another in whatever 
circumftance he is in, and to affedt us in 
a like manner; fo that this paiSon may, 
as the occafion requires, turn either on 
pain or pleafure; but with the modifica- 
tions mentioned in fome cafes in fe£t. 1 1 . 
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As to imitation and preference, nothing 
more need be faid. 

SECT, XIX. 
The CONCLUSION. 

I Believed that an attempt to range arid 
methodize fome of our moft leading 
paffions, would be a good preparative to 
fuch an enquiry'aS we are going to make 
in the enfuing difcourfe. The paflions I 
have mentioned are alnioft the only ones 
\vhich it can be neceffary to conlider in 
our prefent defign; though the variety 
of the paflions is great, and worthy in 
every branch of that variety of an atten- 
tive inveftigation. The more accurate- 
ly we fearch into the human mind, the 
ftronger graces we every where find of 
his wifdom who made it. If a difconrfe 
on the ufe of the parts of the body may 
be confidcred as an hymn to the Creator; 
the ufe of the palTions, which are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren 
G 4 Gf 
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• of praife to him, nor unprodudlive fd 
ourrdves of that noble and uncommon 
union of fcience and admiration, which 
a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wifdom alone can afford to a rational 
F mind; whilfl referring to him whatever 
I we find of right, or good, or fair in our- 
I felves, difcovering his ftrength and wif- 
[ dom even in our own weaknefs and im- 
perfedlion, honouring them where we 
1 difcover them clearly, and adoring their 
profundity where we areloft in ourfearch, 
we may be inquifitive without imperti- 
nence, and elevated without pridc; we 
may be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, 
into t)ic counfels of the Almighty by a 
confideration of his works. The eleva- 
ticn of the mind ought to be the princi- 
pal end of all our ftudies, which if they 
do not in fome meafure effedl, they arc 
of very little fervice to us. But beUdes 
this great purpofe, a confideration of the 
rationale of our pafiions feems to me very 
neceflary for all who would affeft them 
upon 
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upon folid and fure principles. It is 
not enough to know them in general; 
to affedt them after a delicate manner, 
or to judge properly of any work de- 
figned to afFe(5l them, we fliould know 
the exait boundaries of their feveral 
Jurifdiftions; we {hould purfue them 
through all their variety of operations, 
and pierce into the inmoft, and what 
might appear inacceflible parts of our 
nature, 

^ ..._ 

after a confufed manner fometimes to 
fatisfy his own mind of the truth of 
H'bis work; but he can never have a 
■certain determinate rule to go by, nor 
■■can he ever make his propofitions fuf- 
ficiently clear to others. Poets, and 
orators, and painters, and thofe who 
cultivate other branches of the Hberal 
arts, have without this critical know- 
ledge 
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ledge fucceeded well in their feverat 
provinces, and will fucccedj as among 
artificers there are many machines made 
and even invented without any exaft 
knowledge of the principles they are 
governed by. ' It is, I own, not un- 
common to be wrong in theory and 
right in pradtice; and we are happf 
that it is fo. Men often a<ft right 
from their feelings, who afterwards 
reafon but ill on them from princi- 
ple; but as it is impoflible to avoid 
an attempt at fach reafoning, and equal- 
ly impofiible to prevent its having ibme 
iafiuenee on our practice, furely it a 
worth taking fome pains to have it 
juft, and founded on the bafis of fare 
experience. We might expc<fl: that the 
artifts themfelves would have been our 
fureft guides; but the artifts have been 
too much occupied in the prafticej the 
philofophcrs have done little, and what 
they have done, was moftly with a 
view to their own fchemes and lyftemsj 
an4 
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and as for thofe called critics, they 
have generally fought the rule of the 
arts in the wrong place; they fought 
it among poems, pidlures, engravings, 
ftatues and buildings. But art can, 
never give the rules that make an art. 
This is, I believe, the reafon why ar- 
tifts in general, and poets principally, 
have been confined in lb narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imita- 
tors of one another than of nature; and 
»this with fo faithful an unifcfrmity, and 
to fo remote an antiquity, that it is 
iard to fay who gave the firfl: model. 
Critics follow them, and therefore can 
do little as guides. I can judge but 
poorly of any thing whilft I meafure 
it by no other ftandard than itfelf. I 
The true ftandard of the arts is in I 
every man's power; and an eafy ob- I 
fervation of the moft common, fame- ! 
times of the meaneft things in nature, 
will give the trueft lights where the 
gteateft fagacity and induftry that flights 
fuch 
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fuch obfervation, muft leave us in th# 
dark, or what is worfe, amufe and miP 
lead us by falfe lights. In an enquiry^ 
it is almoft every thing to be once in a 
right road. I am fatisfied I have done 
but little by thefe obfervations confider- 
ed in themfelves; and I never (hould 
have taken the pains to digeft them, 
much lefs fhould 1 have ever ventured 
to publilh them, if I was not convinced 
that nothing tends more to the corrup- 
tion of fciftnce than to fufFer it to ftag- 
nate. Thefe waters muft be troubled 
before they can exert their virtues. A 
man who works beyond the furface of 
things, though he may be wrong himfelf> 
yet he clears the way for others, and 
may chance to make even his errors fub- 
fervient to the caufe of truth. In the 
following parts I fhall enquire what 
things they are that caufe in us the af- 
fedtions of the fublime and beautiful, as 
in this I have confidered the aifedtions 
themfelves. I only defire one favourj 
that 
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that no part of this difcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf and independently of 
the reft; for I am fenfible I have not 
difpofed my materials to abide the teft 
of a captious controverfy, but of a fober 
and even forgiving examination^; that 
they are not ^rmed at all points for 
battle; but dreflcd to viiit thofe who are 
willing to give a peaceful entrance to 
truth. 
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SECT. L 
Of the paffion caufed by the SUBLIME^ 

THE paffion caufed by the great 
and fablime in nature^ when thofe 
caufes operate moft powerfully, is afto* 
nKhment; and aftonifliment is that ftatc 
of the foul, in which all its motions arc 
fufpendcd, with fbme degree of horror. * 
In this cafe the mind is fo entirely filled 

with 

* Part I, k€t. ^, 4, 7, 
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with its objeft, that it cannot entertain 
any other, nor by confequence reafon on 
that objeifl which employs it. Hence 
arifes the great power of the fublime, 
that far from being produced by them, 
it anticipates our reaibnings, and hurries 
us on by an irrefiftible force. Aftonifli- 
ment, as I have faid, is the efFeft of the 
fublime in its higheil degree; the infe- 
rior effefts are admiration, reverence and 
relpedl. 

SECT. II. 

TERROR. 



NO paffion fo efFeftually robs the 
mind of all its powers of adting 
gnd reafoning as fear. * For fear being an 
apprehenlion of pain or death, it operates 
in a uiapner that rcfembles a<Sual pain. 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with re- , 
gard to fight, is fublime too, whether 
this 

*Part^. kO.. 3, 4> 5, 6. 
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■ftis taufe of terror, be endued with great- 
nefs of dimenfions or not; for it is im- 
poflible to look oa any tiling as trifiingj 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. 
There are many animals, who though 
far from being large, are yet capable of 
railing ideas of the fublime, becaufe they 
are confidered as objeds of terror. As 
ferpents and poifonous animals of almoft 
all kinds. And to things of great di- 
menfions, if we annex an adventitious 
idea of terror, they become without com- 
parifon greater. A level plain of a vail: 
extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the profpe<ft -of fuch a plain may 
be as extenfivc as a profpe dt of the ocean ; 
but can it ever fill the mind with any 
thing Co great as the ocean itfelf ? This 
is owing to feveral caules, but it is owing 
to none more than this, that this ocean is 
objeift of no fmall terror. Indeed ter- 
ror is in all cafes whatfoevcr, either more 
openly or latently the ruling principle 
of the fublime. Several languages bear 
II a ftrong 
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a ftrong teftimony to the affinity of the: 
Meas. They frequently ufe the fame 
word, to fignify indifferently the modes 
of aftoniihnient or admiration and thofe 
of terror. Ga0!)i is in greek, either fear 
or wonder ; ^siyo^ is terrible or refpedl- 
abie; scjjsw, to reverence or to fear. Fe- 
reor in latin, is what «/5fW is in greek. 
The Romans ufed the vtvhjiupeo, a term 
which ftrongly marks the ftate of an afto- 
nilTied mind, to exprefs the effeft either 
of fimple fear, or of aftonifhment; the 
word alloniliis, (thunderflruck) is equal- 
ly expreffivc of the alliance of thefe ideas; 
and do not the french etonnement, and 
the engliih ojlonijkment and amazement, 
point out as clearly the kindred emotions 
which attend fear and wonder? They 
who have a more general knowledge of 
languages) could produce, I make no 
doubt, many other and equally ftriking 
examples. 
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Orfahftmce might be called thai Jhaiaw fumd, 
far eachfcemed cither; lilaci hejioad at night; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 
jfndjhosk a deadly dart. What feemed his heed 
The likcnefs af a hngly crswn had sn. J 

In this defcription all Is dark, uncertain; 
confufed, terrible, and fublime tp the laft 
degree. 

SECT. IV. 

Of thedifference between CLEARNESS 
and OBSCURITY with regard to 
the paflions. 

IT is one thing to make an idea clear, 
and another to make it affeBlng to 
the imagination. If I make a drawing 
of a palace, or a temple, or a landfcape, 
prefent a very clear idea of thofe ob- 
jeftsj but then (allowing for the efFeift of 
imitation which is fomething) my pic- 
tare can at moft affcdt only as the palace, 
H 3 temple. 
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' temple, or landfcape would have affedted 
t in the reality. On the other hand, the 
r moft lively and fpiritcd verbal delcnption 
1 1 can give, raifes a very obfcure and im- 
l|)eifec1 idea of ("uch objedsj but then it 
1 is in my power to raife a ftronger emo- 
^tioji by the defcription than I could da 
f ^ the beft painting. This experience 
conftantly evinces. The proper manner 
of conveying the affeBtons of the mind 
from one to another, is by words; there 
i^ a great irjfufficiency in all o|:her me- 
^ods of communication ; and fo far is a 
clearnefs of imagery from being abfolute- 
Jy ncceflary to an influence upon the paf- 
fions, that they may be confiderably ope- 
rated upon without prefenting any image 
at all, by certain founds adapted to that 
purpofe; of which we have a fufficient 
proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
efFedrs of inftrumental mufic. In reali- 
ty a great clearnefs Iiclps but little to- 
wards affedling the paflions, as it is ia 
fomc 
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>£Mne fort aii enemy to all enthufiarmB 
wHliatfocver^ 

SECT. [IV]- 

The lame fobjcft continued. 

* - ' • • •. • 

THERE are two verfes in Horace's 
art bfipoetry that fcem to contra- 
did this opmidil) for which reafon I fhall 
take a little more pains in clearing it up« 
The verfes' are. 



S^ntus irritant ammos demiffa per aures 
J^uam quafimt huBs Jubje&a fiielibus. 

■ \ ... 

Of Ais theabbe du Bos founds a criti- 
cifhf}, wherein he gives painting the pre- 
ference to poetry in the article of n>ov- 
ingthe paflions; principally on account 
of the greater clearnefs of die ideas 
it reprefents. I believe this excellent 
judge was. led into this miftake (if it 
be a miftake) by his fyftem, to which 
he found it more conformable than I 

H 4 imagine 
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imagine it will be found to experience.'" 
I know feveral who admire and love 
painting, and yet who regard the objeds 
of their admiration in that art, with 
coolnefs enough, in comparifon of that 
warmth with which they are animated 
by afFedting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. 
Aoiong the common foTt of people, I 
never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paflions. It is 
true that the heft forts of painting, as 
well as the beft forts of poetry, are not 
much underftood in that fphere. But it 
is moft certain, that their paflions are 
very ftrongly roufed by a fanatic preacher, 
or by the ballads of Chevy-chafe, or the 
chidren in the wood, and by other little 
popular poems and tales that are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of 
any paintings, bad or good, that pro- 
duce the fame effect. So that poetry 
with all its obfcurity, has a more gene- 
ral as well as a more powerful dominion 
ovei- the paflions than the other art, 
An4 
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And I think there are reafons In nature 
why the obfcure idea, when properly 
conveyed, Hioiild be more affefting than 
the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that caufes all our admiration, and chiefly 
excites our paflions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance make the moft ftriking caufes 
affeift but little. It is thus with the 
vulgar, and all men are as the vulgar in 
what theydo not underftand. The ideas 
of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
moft affefting we have, and perhaps 
there is nothing of which we really un- 
derftand fo little, as of infinity, and eter- 
nity. We do not any where meet a more 
fublime defcription than this juftly cele- 
brated one of Milton, wherein he gives 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity fo 
fuitable to the fubje<^. 

He ahove the re/i 
\lnjhape and giflurt proudly eminirnt 

'd His a tmver ; his form had yet UBt iofl 
her original brightnefs^ nor appeared 

1 i'/' 
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iWi than archangel ruin'd^ and th' ttxeft 
Ofgleiy oh/cured: tiJ vjIhk the fan new ri%' 
l,Bois through the fjorixantal wijiy air 
Shorn ofhii beams i or from behind the moan 
In dim eclipfi dijajirom twilight Jheii 
On half the natiam-, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

Here is a very noble pitflure; and in 
what does this poetical picture confift? 
in images of a tower, an archangel, the 
fun riiing through mifts, or in an eclipfe, 
the ruin of monarchs, and the revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hur- 
ried outof itfelf, by a croud of great and 
confufed images j which afFeft becaufe 
they are crouded and confufed. For fe- 
parate them, and you lofe much of the 
greatnefs, and join them, and you infal- 
libly lofe the clearnefs. The images 
railed by poetry are always of this obfcurc 
kind; though in general the effedls of 
poetry, are by no means to be attributed 
to the images it raifesj which point we 
ftiall 
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ftall examine more at large hereafter.* 
put painting, when we have allowed tot 
the pleafure of imitation, can only afFei^ 
fimply by the images it prelents; and 
even in painting a judicious obfcurity in 
fome things contributes to the efFcdl of 
the pidlarei becaufe the images in paint- 
ing are exadtly limilar to thofe in na- 
ture; and in nature dark, conful'ed, un- 
certain images have a greater power on 
tlie fancy to form tlie grander paflions 
than thofe have which arc more clear and 
determinate. But where and when this 
obfervation may be applied to pratflice, 
and how far it ftiall be extended, will be 
better deduced from the nature of the 
fubjedl, and from the occafion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

I am fenfibie that this idea has met with 
oppofition, and is likely ftiUtobe rejected 
by feveral. But let it be confidered that 
hardly any thing can fixike the mind with 
its grealnefs, which does not make fomc 
p>rt of approach towards infinity; which 
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nothing can do whilft we are able to 
perceive its bounds; but to fee an objeft 
diftinftly, and to perceive its bounds, 
is one and the fame thing. A clear 
idea is therefore another name for a 
little idea. There is a paffage in the 
book of Job amazingly fublime, and this 
fublimity is principally due to the terri- 
ble uncertainty of the thing delcribed. In 
thoughts from the vifiom of the night, 
when deep Jlcep falkth upon men, fear 
came upon me and trembling, which made 
all my boiies to Jhake. 1'hen afpirit paf- 
fed befon my face, 'the hair of myjlejk 
flood up. It flood Jiill, but I could not 
difcern the form thereofi an image was 
before mine eyes; there was fiknce; and 
I heard a voice, — Shall mortal mmi be 
more jujl than God'? We are firft pre- 
pared with the utmofl: folemnity for the 
vifionj we are firft terrified, before we 
are let even into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion; but when this grand caufe <^ 
terror makes its appearance, what is it?- 
i^ it not wrapt up in the fliades of its own 
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incomprehenfible darknefs, more aweful, 
more ftriking, more terrible, than the 
livelieft deicriptton, than the cleareft 
painting could po0ibly reprefent it ? 
When painters have attempted to give 
us clear reprefentations of thefe very fan- 
ciful and terrible ideas, they have I think 
almoft always faded; infomuch that I 
have been at a lofs, in all the piftures I ^ 
have feen of hell, whether the painter 
did not intend fomething ludicrous. Se- 
veral painters have handled a fubjeifl cf . 
this kind with a view of aflembling as 
many horrid phantoms as their imagina- 
tion could fuggeft; but all the dcfigns I 
have chanced to meet of the temptations 
of St. Anthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wdd grotefques, than any thing capable 
of producing a ferious paffion. In all 
thefe fubjefts poetry is very happy. Its 
apparitions, its chimeras, itshaipies, its 
allegorical figures, are grand and affect- 
ing; and though Virgil's Fame, and 
Homer's Dilcord, are obicure, thev are 
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magnificent figures. Thefe figufi 
|>ainting would be clear enough, but I 
fear they might become ridiculous. 

SECT. V. 

POWER. 



BESIDES thefe things which ^^ 
reBly fugged the idea of dangerj 
and thofe which produce a fimilar efFeiS 
from a mechanical caufe, I know of no^ 
thing fublime which is not fome modi" 
fication of power. And this branch rife* 
as naturally as the other two branches> 
from terror, the common ftock of every 
thing that is fublime. The idea of power 
at firft view, feems of the clafs of theft 
indifferent ones, which may equally be- 
long to pain or to pleafure. But in rea- 
lity, the affeftion arifing from the ided 
of vaft power, is extremely remote from 
that neutral charafter. For firft, wtf 
touft remember, * that the idea of pain^ 

* Part r> fca. 7* 
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in its higheft degree, is much ftronger 
than the higheft degree of pleafure; and 
that it preferves the fame fuperiority 
through all the fubordinate gradations. 
From hence it is, that where the chances 
for equal degrees of fuffering or enjoy- 
ment are in any fort equal, the idea o£ 
the fuffering muft always be prevalent. 
And indeed the ideas of pain, and above 
all of death, are fo very afFefting, that 
whilft we remain in the prefence of what- 
ever is fuppofed to have the power of in- 
flidting either^ it is impoflible to be per- 
fedtly free from terror. Again, we know 
by experience, that for the enjoyment of 
pleafure, no great efforts of power are af 
all necelTary; nay we know, that fuch 
efforts would go a great way towards de- 
ftroying our fatisfaftion : for pleafure 
muft be ftolen, and not forced upon us? 
pleafure follows the will; and therefore 
we are generally affetSed with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our 
own. But pain is ahvays inflided by a 

pO'.VfC 
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power in fome way fuperior, becaule ws 
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/illingly. So that 



never 

ftrength, violence, pain and terror, arc ■ 
ideas that rufh in upon the mind together, j 
Look at a man, or any other animal of ] 
prodigious flrength, and what is your idea ,, 
before refledtion? Is it that this ftrength i 
will be fubfervient to you, to your eafe, to 
yourpleafure, to your intereft in anyfenfe? '' 
No; the emotion you feel is, left this « 
enormous ftrength fliould be employed to | 
the purpofes of* rapine and deftrudlion. ) 
That power derives all its fublimity from I 
the terror with which it is generally ac- | 
eompanied, will appear evidently from 
its effed in the very few cafes, in which 
it may be poflible to flrip a confide- 
rable degree of ftrength of its ability 
to hurt. When you do this you fpoil 
it of every thing fublime, and it immedi- 
ately becomes contemptible. An ox is a 
creature of vafl ftrength; but he is an 
innocent creature, extremely ferviceable, 
and 
•Vide Part 3. kiX. 21. 
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and not at all dangerous; for which 
reafon the idea of an ox is by no means 
grand. A bull is ftrong too; but hia 
ftrength is of another kind; often very 
deflruiftive, feldom (at leaft amongft us) 
of any ufe in our bufinefs; the idea of a 
bull is therefore great, and it has frequent- 
ly a place in fublime defcriptions, and ele- 
vating comparifonE. Let us look at an- 
other ftrong animal in the two diftindt 
lightsin which we may confider him. The 
horfe in the light of an ufeful beaft, 6t for 
the plough, the road, the draftj in every 
fecial ufeful light the horfe has nothing of 
the fublime; but is it thus that we are 
affecfted with him, whofe neck is cloathed 
•with thunder, the glory of ivhofe nojlrih 
it terrible, icho fwalloweth the ground 
mith Jiercenefs and rage, neither believeth 
that it is the found of the trumpet ? In 
this defcription the ufeful character of 
the horfe entirely difappears, and the ter- 
rible and fublime blase out together* 
We hflve continually, about us animals of 
I a ftrength 
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a ftrength that is confiderable, but not 
pernicious. AmongiT: thefe we never 
look for the fublime : it comes up- 
on us. in the gloomy foreft, and in 
the howling wildernefs, in the form 
6f the lion, the tiger, the panther, or 
rhinoceros. Whenever ftrength is only 
nfeful, and employed for our benefit or 
our pleafurej then it is never fublime; 
for nothing can adl agreably to us, that 
does not ad: in conformity to our will; 
but to atS agreably to our will, it muft 
be fubjedl to us , and therefore can never 
be the caufe of a grand and command- 
ing conception. The defcription of the 
wild afs, in Job, is worked up into no 
imall fublimity, merely by infifting on 
his freedom, and his fetting mankind at 
defiance ; othcrwjfe the defcription of fuch 
an animal could liave had nothing noble 
in it. iVbo hath hofed (fays he) the bands 
of the wild afsf 'whofe houfe I have made 
the wildernefs, and the barren land his 
he multitude 
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ihe cityf neither regdrdeth he the voice of 
the driver. Tthe range of the mountains 
is his pq/itire. The magnificent defcrip- 
tion of the unicorn and of leviathan in 
the fame book, is full of the fame height- 
ening circumftances. Will the unicortt 
be 'willing to ferve thee ? canjl thou bind 
the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? 
wilt thou trujl him becaufe his jlrength 

is great ?^ CanJl thou draw out /<?- 

viathah with an hook? will he make a 
covenant with thee? wilt thou take him 
for a fervant fdr ever? Jhall not one b^ 
cafl down even at the fght of him ? In 
fliort, wherefoever we find ftrength, and 
in what light foever we look upon p6wer> 
we {hall all along obferve the fublinic the 
concomitant of terror, and contempt the 
attendant on a ftrength that is fubfcrvient 
and innoxious. The race of dogs in niany 
of their kinds, have generally a competent 

■ • 

degree of ftrength. and fwiftnefs; and 
they exert thefe, and other valuable qua- 
lities which they poflefs; grea-Tyto Our 
convenience and pleafure. Dogs are in- 

I 2 deed 
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deed the moft focial, affedlionate, and 
amiable animals of the whole brute crea- 
tion; but love approaches much nearer to 
contempt than iscommonlyimagined j and 
accordingly, though we carefs dogs, we 
borrow from them an appellation of the 
moft defpicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach; and this appellation is 
the common mark of the laft vilenefs 
and contempt in every language. Wolves 
have not more fl:rength than feveral fpe- 
cies of dogs; but on account of their 
unmanageable fiercenefs, the idea of a 
wolf is not defpicable; it is not exclud- ' 
ed from grand defcriptions and fimili- 
tudes. Thus we are affedted by ftrength, 
which is }iatur£il power. The power 
which arifes from inftitutlon in kings and 
commanders, has the fame connetftioii 
with terror. Sovereigns are frequently ad- 
dreffed with the title o^ dread majejiy. And 
it may be obferved, that young perfons 
little acquainted with the world, and 
who have not been ufed to approach mea 
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po^er, are commonly flruck with an 
c which takes away the free ufe 
tjf their faculties. IVbeii I prepared my 
feat in the Jireet (fays Job) the young 
men faw tJie and hid ihenifehes. In- 
deed fo natural is this timidity with re- 
gard to power, and fo ftrongly does it 
inhere in our conftitution, that very few 
are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
|.|iiuch in the bufinefs of the great world, 
'■Sr by ufing no fmall violence to their na- 
tural difpoiitions. I know fome people 
are of opinion, that no awe, no degree 
of terror, accompanies the idea of power, 
and have hazarded to affirm, that we 
can contemplate the idea of God him- 
felf without any fuch emotion. I pur- 
pofely avoided when I firft conGdered 
this fubjedt, to introduce the idea of that 
great and tremendous Being, as an ex- 
ample in an argument fo light as this; 
though it frequently occurred to me, 
-not as an objection to, but as a ftrong 
confirmation of my notions in this mat- 
I 3 ter.. 
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^ ■ • • • . 

ten ^ I hope, in what I am going to 
iky, I fhall avoid prefurription, where 
it is almoft. impoffible for any. mortal 
to Ipealc with ftri<3: propriety. I fay 

then,' that whilft we confider the 

*,- • .•, ...... .• -. 

Godhead merely as he is an obje<3:. 
of the /underftanding, which forrn$ 
|3. complex idea of-, power, wifdpni> 
juuice^ goodnefs, all ftrctched to a 4,^7 
gree far exceeding, the pounds of our 
comoi-ehcniion, whilft we confider the 
divinity in this refined and abftraifted 
fight,, the imagination and pafiions are 
.little or nothing afFed:ed. But becaufc 
we are bound by the condition of our 
nature, to afcend to . thefe pure and in-- 
telledtual ideas, through the rnedium of 
fcnfible irnages, and to judge of thefe 
divine qualities by their evident acfts 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard 
to difentangle pur idea of the caufe froni 
the effeft by which we are led to know it. 
Thus when we contemplate the Deity j^. 
his attributes and ^heir operation coming 

united 
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priited on the mmd, form a fort of fcn- 
fible image, and as fuch are capable of 
fFedting the imagination. Now, though 
1 jufl idea of the Deity, perhaps none 
" his attributes are predominant, yet 
our imagination, his power is ■ by 
the moft ftriking. Some refle- 
ction, fome comparing is neceflary to 
iatisfy us of his wifdom, his juftice, 
ad his goodnefs; to be ftruck with Iiis 
ower, it is only neceffary that we 
hould open our eyes. But whilft we 
I contemplate fo vafl an objed:, under the 
arm, as it were, of almighty power, and 
invefted upon every ilds withomnipre- 
fence, we (hrink into the minulenefs of 
our own nature, and are, in a manner, 
, annihilated before him. And though a 
deration of hi? other attributes may 
ptlieve in fome meafure our apprehen- 
yet no conviction of the juftice 
with which it is exercifed, nor the 
nercy with which it is temp^redi can 
I 4 wholly 
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wholly remove the terror that naturally 
i arifes Irom a force wliich nothing can 
withftand. If we rejoice, we rejoice 
' with trembling; and even whilft wc are 
' receiving benefits, we cannot but fhudder 
a power which can confer benefits 
■ offuch mighty importance. When the 
prophet David contemplated the won- 
ders of wifdom and power, which are 
difplayed in the ceconomy of man, he 
fesms to be ftruck with a fort of divine 
horror, and cries out, fearfully and ivonder- 
fully am J tnade! An heathen poet has 
a ientiment of a fimilar nature; Ho- 
race looks upon it as the laft effort of 
philofophical fortitude, to behold with- 
out terror and amazement, this immenfe 
and glorions fabric of the univerfe. 



HunefiUm, ftjlellas, il dttcdintie ieri'n 
^tmpiira vicrnojtis, j'u/it quifirnMint nulla 
{ifiliut'i fpcdiatt. 
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Lucretius is a poet noc to be Tufpefted 
of giving way to fuperftitlous terrorsj 
yet when he fuppofes the whole me- 
chanifm of nature laid open by the ma- 
fter of his philofophyj his tranfport on 
this magnificent view which he has re- 
prefented in the colours of fuch bold 
and lively poetry, is overcaft with a ihade 
ef fccret dread and horror. 



Jlis iibl me rehus qmedam Dlvina voluptat 
Percipil, et^ue barrsr, qusdfic Natura tua v< 
, yim manlfifta patet tx emni parte reie^a, 

But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas 
wfwerable to the majefty of this fub- 
Jcd. In the fcripture, wherever God 
Is reprefented as appearing or fpeaking, 
♦very thing terrible in nature is called 
ijp to heighten the awe and folemnity 
of the divine prefence. The pfalms, 
and the prophetical books, are crouded 
with inftances of this kind, "The earth 



(fays the pfalmift) the hemem alfa 
dropped at the prefence of the hord. 
And what is remarkable, the painting 
preferves the fame charaiSer, not only 
nvh^n.he is fuppofed defcending to take 
vengeance upon the wicked, but even 
svhen he exerts the like plenitude trf 
pQwer.in, afts of beneficence to man- 
kind. Tremblct thou earth! atihtpre-^ 
fence of the Lord; at the prefence of the 
God of Jacob; which turned the reck into 
faniing" water, the flint into a fountain 
of •water si It were endlefs to enumerate 
all the paHages both in the facred and 
prophane writers, which eftablifli the ge- 
neral feniiment of mankind, concerning 
the infeparable union of a facred and re- 
verential awe, -with our ideas of the di- 
vinity. Hence ' the common maxini^ 
prima 'in ttrbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, 
falfe with regard to the erigin of rd\- 
gion.'-'Thtf maker of the maxim faw 
'.^■'.■...vl\* ... .'.: ■ txow 
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how infeparable thefe ideas were, with- 
out coiiftdering that tlie notion of fome 
great power mufl be always precedent to 
out dread of it. But this dread muft ne- 
ceffarily follow the idea cf Cuch a power, 
when it is once excited in the miiid. 
It is on this principle that true rfligio:^ 
has, and muft have, fo large a, mixture 
of falutary fear; and that falfe religions 
have generally nothing elfe but fear to 
fupport them. Before the chriftian re- 
ion had, as it were, humanized die 
agf tlie divinity, and brought it 
fomcwjjat nearer to us, there was very 
little faid of the love of God. Thi; 
followers of Plato have Ibmething of it, 
and only fomething. Th? other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or 
philofophers, nothing at all. And they 
who confider with what infinite atten- 
tion, by what a difregard of every pe- 
riihable objed, through what long ha- 
bits of piety and contemplation it is, 
any 
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any man is able to attain an entire love 
and devotion to the Deity, will eafily 
perceive, that it is not the firft, the 
moft natural, and the moft ftriking ef- 
fe(ft which proceeds from that ideai 
Thus we have traced power through its 
fcveral gradations unto the highefl of 
all, where our imagination is finally 
loftj and we find terror quite through- 
out tlie progrefs, its infcparable com- 
panion, and growing along with it, as 
far as we can poffibly trace them. 
Now as power is undoubtedly a capital 
fource of the lublime, this will point 
out evidently from whence its energy 
is derived, and to what clafs of ideas 
we ought to unite it. 
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SECT. VI. 
PRIVATION. 
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LL general privations are great, 
becaufc they are all terrible; Va- 
cuity, Darknefs, Solitude, and Silence. 
With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what feverity of judgment, has 
Virgil amafled all thefe circumftances 
)vhere he knows that all the images of a 
tremendous dignity ought to be united, " 
at the mouth of hell ! where before he 
unlocks the fecrets of the great deep, he 
feems to be feized with a religious hor- 
ror, and to retire aftonifiied at the bold- 
of his own defign. 



DH juiha imperium eft atiimarum, umhraq; filentes ! 
Et Chaas, et Phlegtthen \ hea nofte filentia lali? 
Sit mihi/as audita logrn ! fit numine veftro 
Pandiri rtt aha terra et caligine merfai ' 
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Ibant obfcuri, (olzfub nofte, per umbram^ 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regno. 

Te fubierraneous gods ! whofe awefulfway 

The gliding ghoflsj and Client Jhades obey ; 

O Chaos hear ! and Phlegethon profound ! 

Whofe folemn empire Jlreiches wide around I ■ • 

Ghue me^ ye great tremendous powers^ to tell 

Of femes and wonders in the depth of hell-. 

Give me your mighty fecrets to difphy 

From thofe black realms of darknefs to the day. 

PiTTi 

Obfcure they went through dreary (hades that led. . . 
Jllong the wajie dominions of the dead. 

Dryden^ 
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SECT. VII. 



VASTNESS. 



GRE ATNESS fofdimenfion, is a 
powerful caufe of the fublime. 
This is too evident, and the obfervation 
too common, to need any illufbration; 
it is not fo common, to confider in what 
ways greatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnefs of 
extent, or quantity, has the moft ilrik- 
ing efFed. For certainly, there are ways, 
and modes, wherein the fame quantity of 
extenfion (hall produce greater efFefls 
than it is found to do in others. Exten- 
fion is either in length, height, or depth. 
Of thefe the lengtla ftrikes leaft; an hun- 
dred yards of even ground will never 
work fuch an effeifl as a lower an hun- 
dred yards high, or a rock or mountain 
of that altitude. I am apt to imagine 
Ukewife, that height is lefs grand than 
depth ; 

^ Part 4. fea. 9. 
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depth; and that we are more ftruck zt 
looking down from a precipice, than at 
looking up at an obje<5l of equal height, 
but of that I am not very poiitive. A 
perpendicular has more force in form- 
ing the fublirac, than an inclined plane; 
and the eiFefts of a rugged and broken 
furface feem ftronger than where it is 
fmooth and poliflied. It Would carry us, 
out of our way to enter in this place into 
the caufe of thefe appearances; but cer- 
tain it is they afford a large and fruitful 
field of fpeculation. However, it may not 
be amifs to add to thefe remarks upon 
magnitude; that, as the great extreme 
of dimenfion is fublime, fo the laft ex- 
treme of littlenefs is in fome meafure fub- 
lime likewife; when we attend to the, 
infinite divifibllty of matter, when we 
■ tjurfuc animal life into thefe exceflively 
fmall, and yet organized beings, that, 
efcape the nicefl inquifition of the fenfe, 
H^en we pu(h our difcoveries yet down-- 
ward, and confider thofe creatures fo 
4 many 
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hiany degrees yet fmaller, and the ftill 
diminifliing fcale of exiftence, in tracing 
\vhich the imagination is loft as well as 
the fenk, we become amazed and con- 
founded at the wonders of minutenefsj 
nor can we dlftinguifli in its effe<a this 
extreme of littlenefs from the vaft itfelfi 
For divifion muft be infinite as well as 
addition; becaufe the idea of a perfect 
unity can no more be arrived at, than 
that of a complete whole to which no-* 
thing may be added. 

SECT. Vlli. 

INFINITY. 

ANOTHER fource of the fnblime, 
is infinity, if it does not rather 
belong to rhe laft. Infinity has a ten- 
dency to fill the mind with that fort of 
delightful horror, which is the moft ge- 
nuine effeft, and trueft teft of the fub- 
lime. There are fcarce any things which 
K can 
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can become the objedls of our fenfes that 
arc really, and in their own nature infi- 
nite. But the eye not being able Eo per- 
eeive the bounds of many things, they 
fecm to be infinite, and they produce the 
fame effects as if they vrere really fo. 
We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of fome large objedl are fo con- 
tinued to any indefinite number, that the 
imagination meets no check which may 
hinder its extending them at pleafurc. 

Whenever we repeat any idea fre- 
quently, the mind by a fort of mecha- 
nifin repeats it long after the firft caufe 
has ceafed to operate *. After whirling 
about, when we fit down, the objects 
about us ftill feem to whirl. After a 
long fucceflion of noifes, as the fall of 
waters, or the beating of forge hammers, 
the hammers beat and the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firft 
founds have ceafed to affedt it ; and they 
die away at lafl by gradations which arc 
fcarceljF 

* Part 4. fed, 12, 
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fcarcely perceptible. If you hold up a 
ftrait pole, with your eye to one end, it 
will feem extended to a length almofl 
itncredible -j-. Place a number of uni- 
form and equidiftant marks on this pole, 
.they will caufe the fame deception, and 
■iecm multiplied without end- The fenfes 
rftrongly affeiSed in fome one manner, 
:^annot quickly change their tenor, or 
uuJapt themfelves to other things; but 
they continue in their old channel until 
^he ftrength of the firft mover decays. 
This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen; that they remain 
■Jpholc days and nights, fometimes whole 
.years, in the conftant repetition of fomq 

■cmarkj fome complaint, or fong; which 
ihaving ftruck powerfully on their difor- 
i^red imagination, in the beginning of 
■Itheir phrenfy, every repetition reinforces 
it with new ftrength; and the hurry of 
|heir fpirits, unreftrained by the curb of 

■eafon,continuesit to theend of their lives. 
K z SECT. 

t Part 4, feci. 14. 
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SECT. IX. 
SUCCESSION and UNIFORMITY, 

SUCCESSION and uniformify of part* 
arc what conftitute the artificial in- 
finite. I. Succejion; which is requifite 
that the parts may be continued folong, 
and in fuch a diredtion, as by their fre- 
quent impulfes on the fenfe to imprefs 
the imagination with an idea of their 
progrefs beyond their atflual Umits. 2. 
Uniformity, becaufe if the figures of the 
parts fliould be changed, the imagina- 
tion at every change finds a check; ypU 
are prefented at every alteration with the 
termination of one idea, and the begin- 
ning of another; by which means it be- 
comes impoffible to continue that unin- 
terrupted progreflion, which alone can 
ftamp on bounded objedts the charafter 
of infinity. J It is in this kind of artifi- 
cial 



t Mr. Addifon, in the Spe£lators < 
the pleafures of the imagination, thinks it is becaufe 
jn the rotund at one glance you fee half the buil- 
ding. This I do not imagine to be the real ciore. 
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^al infinity, 1 believe, we ought to 
look for the caufe why a rotund has fuch 
a noble effedl. For in a rotund, whether 
it be a building or a plantation, you can 
no where fix a boundaiy; turn which 
^ay you will, the fame objedt ftill 
fcems to continue, and the imagination 
has no reft. But the parts muft be uni- 
ibrm as well as circularly difpofed, to 
give this figure its full force; becaufe any 
difference, whether it be in the difpofi- 
tion, or in the figure, or even in the co- 
Ipur of the parts, is highly prejudicial to 
the idea of infinity, which every change 
muft check and interrupt, at every alte- 
ration commencing a new feries. On, 
the fame principles of fucceffion and 
uniformity, the grand appearance of the 
ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a range of 
uniform pillars on evqry fide, will be 
cafily accounted for. From the fame 
caufe aifo may be derived the grand ef- 
■f?tft of the ifles in many of our own ol4 
K 2 cathedrals. 
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Cathedrals. The form of a crofs ufed in 
fome churches fee tns to me not fo eligible, 
as the parallelogram of the ancients; at 
leaft I imagine it is not fo proper for the 
fiutfide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
crofs every way equal, if you (land in a 
diredtion parallel to any of the fide walls, 
or colonnades, inftead of a deception 
that makes the building more extended 
. than it is, yon are cut oif from a confi- 
derabje part (two thirds) of its aSiual 
length; and to prevent all poflibility of 
progreflion, the arms of the crofs taking 
3 new direftion, make a right angle 
with the beam, and thereby wholly turn 
the imagination from the repetition of 
the former idea. Or fuppofe the fpeftator 
placed where he may take a diredl view 
of fuch a building; what will be the con- 
fequence ? the neceffary confequencc will 
be, that a good part of the bafis of each 
?ngle formed by the interfefflion of the 
arms of the crofs muft be inevitably 
loft; the whole rauft of courfe afTume a 
broken 
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broken unconncifled figure; the lights 
muft be unequal, here ftrong, and there 
weak; without that noble gradation, 
which the perfpeftive always eiFefls on 
parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefe objections, 
will lie againft every figure of a crofs, in 
whatever view you lake it. I exemplified 
them in the Greek, crofs in which thefe 
faults appear the moft ftrongly; but they 
■Bppear in fome degree in all forts of 
"croflfis. Indeed there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings, 
than to abound in angles; a fault obvi- 
ous in many; and owing to an inor- 
dinate thirft for variety, which, when- 
ever it prevails, is fure to leave very little 
4rue talle. 
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Magnitude in B U I L D I N Oj-.^ 



TO the fublime in building, greatnefs 
of dimenfion feems lequifite; for 
on a few parts, and thofe fmall, the ima- 
gination cannot rife to any idea of infi- 
nity. No greatnefs in the manner can 
ciFetaually compenfate for the want of 
proper dimenfions. There is no danger 
of drawing men into extravagant deiigns 
by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Becaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftroys the purpofe of greatr 
nefs which it was intended to promote; 
the perfpeftive will leiTen it in height as 
it gains in length; and will bring it at " 
laft to a point; turning the whole figure 
into a fort of triangle, the pporeft in its 
ffFedl of almoft any figure, that can be 
prefented to the eye. I have ever ob- 
Jerycd, that colonnades aiid avenues of 
trees 
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frees of a moderate length, were wilh- 
put comparifon far grander, than when 
they were fuffered to run to immenfe di- 
ftances. A true artift ihould put a ge- 
nerous deceit on the fpetitators, and ef- 
feift the nobleft deiigns by ealy methods, 
Defigns that are vaft only by their di- 
menfions, are always the ilgn of a com- 
mon and low imagination. No work of 
art can be great, but as it deceives; to 
beotlierwife is the prerogative of nature 
Lonly. A good eye will fix the medium 
Bbetwixt an exceflive length, or height, 
(for the fame objedlion lies againft both), 
and a fhort or broken quantity; and per- 
haps it might be afcertained to a tole- 
rable degree of exaftnefs, if it was my 
purpofe to defcend far into the particjir 
lars of any art. 
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SECT. XI. 
INFINITY in pleafing OBJECTS. 

INFINITY, though of another kind, 
caufes much of our pleafure in agree- 
able, as well as of our delight in fublimc 
images. The fpring is the pleafanteft 
of the feafons; and the young of moft 
animals, though far from being com- 
pleatly fafhioned, afford a more agree- 
able fenfation than the full grown; be- 
caufe the imagination is entertained with 
the promife of fomething more, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefent objed: of the 
fenfe. In unfiniftied fketches of drawing, 
I have often feen fomething which pleafed 
me beyond the heft finishing; and this I 
beUeve proceeds from the caufe I have 
juft now afljgncd. 
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SECT. XII. 
DIFFICULTY. 

I* A N*^THER fource of grcatnels is 
■ XJL Tiijficulty. When any work feems 
to have required immenfe force and la- 

, Jjourtoeffedit, theidea is grand. Stone- 
^enge, neither for difpolition nor ornaT 
ihent, has any thing admirable; but 

Ifliofe huge rude mafles of ftone, fet on 

■fnd, and piled each on other, turn the 
mind on the immenfe force neceflaryfor 
fuch a worl^. Nay the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as 
it excludes the idea of art, and contri- 
vance; for dexterity produces another 
fort of effeift which is dififerent enough 

;^^roni this. 

* Pan. 4. fed. 4, 5, 6. 
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SECT. XIII. 



MAGNIFICENCE. 



Tl /TAgniJicence is llkewife a fource of 
•/ ^ the fublime. A great profufion 
of things which are fplendid or valuable 
in themfelves, is magnificent. The ftarry 
heaven, though it occurs {q very fre- 
quently to our view, never fails to excite 
an idea of grandeur. This cannot be 
owing to any thjng in the ftars them^ 
felves, feparately confidered, The num- 
ber is certainly thp caufe. The apparent 
diforder augments the grandeur, for the 
appearance of care is highly contrary to 
our ideas of magnificence. Befides, theftars 
lye in fuch apparent conflifion, as makes it 
impoffibleon ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. Tbis gives them the advantage 
of a fort of infinity. In works qf art, 
this kind of grandeur, which confifts in 
multitude, is to be very cautioufiy admlt- 
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ted; becaufe, a profufion of excellent 
thingfl is not to be attained, or with too 
much difficulty; and, becaufe in many 
cafes thisfplendidconfufion would deftroy 
all ufe, which rtiould be attended to in 
moil of the works of art with the great- 
eft care; befides it is to be confidered, 
that unlcfs you can produce an appear- 
ance of infinity by your diforder, you will 
have diforder only without magnificence. 
There are, however, a fort of fireworks, 
and fome other things, that in this way 
fucceed well, and are truly grand. There 
are alfo many defcripitons in the poets 
and orators which owe their fublimity to 
a richnefs and profufion of images, in 
which the mind is fo dazzled as to make 
it impoflible to attend to that exaift co- 
herence and agreement of the allufions, 
which we ftiould require on every other 
occafion. I do not now remember a 
more ftriking example of this, than the 
defcriptlon which Is given of the king's 
army in the play of Henry the fourth; 
All 
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Mfurnijhed, all in arms. 
All plumed like e/!rlihei thai with the viSni 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed: 
A full offpirit as the manth af May^ 
And gergeous as the fun in Midfmnmer^ 
IVnntBu as jmthful goals, wild as young buUst 
Jfaw young Harry with his beaver on 
KJfc/rom the ground Hie feathered Mtrcurfg l»pH_ ■ 
Afid vaulted with fach eafe into his feat , i\-!{\'i' 
As if an angtt dripped from the clovdt 
te ttirit Olid "wind afie^y Pegafus. 

la that excellejit book fo remarkatle firf 
the vivacity of its defcriptions, as well as 
the folidity and penetration of its fen* 
tences, theWifdomof the fon of Sirach, 
there Is a noble panegyric on the high 
priefl Simon the fon of Onias; and it Is a 
very fine example of the point before us. 
How was he honoured in the nidji of tin 
feople, in his coining out of the fmiBuaryl 
He was as the morning Jiar in the midji ef 
a cloud, and as the moon at the full; as 
thefwijhining upon the temple of the Mofi 
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' Hig^, and as the raijihoii) giviTig light in 
the bright clouds: and as the Jlower ofrofet 
in the ffring of the year ; as lilies by the 
rivers of waters, and at the frankincenfe 
tree in fummer; as fire and incenfe in the 
cenfer; and as a veffel of gold fet •with 
precious fiones-) as afair olive tree budding 
forth fruit » and as acyprefs ivhichgrow- 
eth up to the clouds. When he put on the 
robe of honour t and was clothed with the 
perfeSlion of glory t 'when he went up ti 
the holy altar, he made the garment of ho- 
linefi honourable. He hifjifelf flood by the 
hearth of the altar compajfed with his bre- 
thren round about, as a young cedar in 
Libanus, and as palm trees coinpaffed they 
him about. So were all the fans of Aarmt 
'. their glory, and the oblations of tht 
•trd in their hands, &c. ' ' 
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SECT. XIV. 



LIGHT. 



HAVING confideredextenfion, & 
far as it is capable of railing ideas 
of greatnefs ; colour comes next under 
conlideration. All colours depend on 
iight. Light therefore ought previoufly 
to be examined, and witli it, its oppo- 
fite, darknefs. With regard to light, to 
make it a caufe capable of producing the 
fublime, it muft be attended with foms 
circumftances, belides its bare faculty of 
ihewing other objedls. Mere hght is too 
common a thing to make a ftrong im* 
preflion on the mind, and without a 
llrong impreffion nothing can be fublime* 
But fuch a light as that of the fun, im- 
mediately exerted on the eye, as it over- 
powers the fenft, is a very great idea^ 
Light of an inferior ftrength to tliis, if 
it moves with great celerity, has the 
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fame powcri for lightning is certainly 
produdive of grandeur, which it owes 
chiefly to the extreme velocity of its mo- 
tion. A quick tranfition from light to 
darknefs, or from darknefs to light, has 
yet a greater efFedt. But daiknefs is 
more productive of fublime ideas than 
light. Our great poet was convinced 
of this; and indeed fo full was he of 
this idea, fo entirely poflefTed with the 
power of a well managed darknefs, that, 
in defcribing the appearance of the Deity, 
amidft that profulion of magnificent 
images, which the grandeur of his fub- 
je£t provokes him to pour out upon every 
iide, he is far from forgetting the obfcu- 
rity wliich furrounds the moft incompre- 
^cnfible of all beings, but 



^^-~With the majifly c^Jarknefe round 
Cirdts his throne. 



And what is nolefs remarkable, oUrau- 
nor had the fecret of prefsrving this idea, 
L even 
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even when he feemed to depart the 
fartheft from it, when he defcribes the 
light and glory which flows from the di- 
vine prefence; a light which by its very 
excefs is converted into a fpecies of dark- 
nefs. 

Dark witli txciffwe light thyJkirU appear. 



Here is an idea not only poetical in an 
high degree, but ftridtly and philofophi- 
cally juft. Extreme light, by overcoming 
the organs of fight, obliterates all objects, 
fo as in its efFcd: exadly to refemble dark- 
nefs. After looking for fome time at the 
fun, two black fpots, the impreffion 
which it leaves, feera to dance before our 
eyes. Thus are two ideas as oppofite as 
can be imagined reconciled in the ex- 
tremes of both; and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in 
producing the fublime. And this is 
not the only inftance wherein the Op- 
pofite 
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pofite extremes operate equally in favour 
trf" the fublime, which In all thin^ ab- 
Tlbrs mediocrity. 

s E 6 T. xv: 

Light in B U I L D I N G. 

AS the management of light is i 
matter of importance in architec- 
"tiire, it is worth enquiring, how far this 
itmark is applicable to building, t thinfe 
then, that all edifices calculated to pro- 
duce an idea of the fublime, ought ra- 
ther to be dark and gloomy, and this for 
two reafons; the firfl is, that darkncfs 
itfelf on other occafions is known by ex- 
perience to have a greater effedl on the 
Jnflions than light. The fecbnd is, that 
to make an objedl very flriking, we 
ihould make it as different as poffible 
from the objeds with which we have 
been immediately converfant J when there- 
- L 2 fwc 
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fore you enter a building, you cannot 
pafs into a greater light than you had in 
the open airj to go into one fome few 
degrees lefs luminous, can make only a 
trifling change; but to make the tranfi- 
tion thoroughly ftriking, you ought to 
pafs from the greateft light, to as much 
darknefs as is confiftent wtth the ufes of 
architetHrure. At night the contrary rule 
will hold, but for the very fame reafbn ; 
snd the more highly a room is then illu- 
nuDatedj the grander will the paHion be. 



SEC] 
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SECT. XVI. 

I COLOUR conlidered as produftive of 
the SUBLIME. 



AMONG colours, fuch as are foft 
or cheerful, (except perhaps a 
ilrong red which is cheerful) are unfit to 
produce grand images. An iinmenfe 
mountain covered with a fhining green 
k 4urf, is nothing in this refpetfl, to one 
P dark andgloomyi the cloudy £ky is more 
grand than the blue; and night more 
fubhme and folemn than day. Therefore 
f in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy 
I drapery, can never have a happy effeifl:: 
' and in buildings, when the highefl de- 
gree of the fublime is intended, the ma- 
terials and ornaments ought neither to be 
white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, 
nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor fpotted. 
It of fad and fufcous colours, as black, 
brown, or deep purple, and the like. 
L 3 Much 
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Much of gilding, mofaics, painting or, 
ftatues, contribute but little to the fub- 
lime. This rule need not be put in prac- 
tice, except where an uniform degree of 
the moft ftriking fublimlty is to be pro- 
duced, and that in every particular; for 
it ought to be obferved, that this melan- 
choly kind of greatnefs, though it be cer- 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be ftudied 
in all forts of edifices, where yet gran- 
deur muft be lludied; in fuch cafes the? 
fublimity muil be drawn from the other 
fources; with a ftriifl caution however 
againfl: any thing light and riant; as no- 
thing fo effedlually deadens the whole 
tafte of the fublime. 

5 E C T. XVII. 

SOUND and LOUDNESS. 

THE eye is not the only organ of 
fenfation, by which a fublime paf- 
iion may be produced. Sounds have a 
;, great 
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great power in thefe as in moft other 
paflions. I do not mean words, becaufe 
words do not affed fimplyby their founds, 
but by means altogether different. Ex- 
ceffive loudnefs alone is fufficient to over- 
power the foul, to fulpend its action and 
to fill it with terror. The noife of vaft 
cataraifts, raging ftorms, thunder, or ar- 
tillery, awakes a great and aweful fenfa- 
tion in the mind, though we can obfcrvc 
no nicety or artifice in thofe forts of mu- 
fic. The fhouting of multitudes has a 
fimilarcifedti and by the fole ftrength of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the 
imagination, that in this ftaggcring, and 
hurry of the mind, the beft eflabhlhed 
tempers can fcarcely forbear being borne 
down, and joining in the common cry, 
and common refolutioji of the croud. 



1 
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SECT. XVIII. 
SUDDENNESS. 



M 



A Sudden beginning, or fudden ctf-. 
fation of found of any conliderable 
force, has the fame power. The atten- 
tion is roufed by this; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard. 
Whatever either in fights or founds 
makes the tranfition from one extreme to 
the other eafy, canfes no terror, andcon- 
fequently can be no caufe of greatnefs. 
In every thing fudden and unexpected, we 
are apt to dart; that is, we have a per- 
ception of danger, and our nature roufes 
us to guard againft it. It mr.y be obferved, 
that a fmgle found of fome ftrength, 
though but of (hart duration, if repeated 
pfter int^rv^s, has a grand effedl. Few 
things are more aweful tlian the rtriking 
of a great clock, when the filence of the 
pight prevents the attention from being 
too 
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INTERMITTING. 
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iich diflipated. The fame may be 
faid of a fingle ftroke on a drum, repeated 
with paufes; and of the fucceffive firing 
of cannon at a diftance; all the effedls 

_ mentioned in this feftion have caufes very 

■pearly alike. 

ALOW, tremulous, intermitting 
found, though it feems in fome 
refpedls oppofite to that juft mentioned, 
is produdtive of the fublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a little. Thefaft 
itfeSf muft be determined by every man's 
own experience, and refleiflion. I havt; 
already obfcrved, that * night increafes 
our terror more perhaps than any thing 
elfej it is our nature, that, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear 
he word that can happen us; and hence 
it 
• Sefl. 3, 
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it is, that uncertainty is fo terrible, that 
^e often feek to be rid of it, at the ha- 
zard of a certain mifchicf. Now fomc 
low, confiifed, uncertain founds, leave ns 
in the fame fearful anxiety concerning 
their caufes, that no light, or an uncer- 
tain light does concerning the objects thaf 
furround us. 



^aU ptr mttism hmamfub luct tnaligan 
Mfl iter infihls, ■■ ■ 

•^■^J faint Jbadnu of imcertain Ughtj 
f,iie as a lamp, whofi lift dathfade away\ 
Qr as the moon clscrlhed with dandy night 
Pathjhnu to him who walis in fear and gnat affrigU^ 
SPENi£R, 

But a light now appearing, and now leav- 
ing us, and fo off" and on, is even mor<j 
terrible than total darknefs: and a fort of 
uncertain founds are, when the neceffary 
difpofitions concur, more alarming than 
a, total filence. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XX. 

The cries of A N I M A L S. 

SUCH founds as imitate the natural 
inarticulate voices of men, or any 
animals In pain or danger, are capable of 
conveying great ideas; unlefs it be th<; 
well known voice of fome creature, on 
which we are ufed to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beafts are equal- 
ly capable of caufing a great and awcful 
ienfation. 



Hinc txaudiri gerratus^ traque If mum 
yincla recufmtumy etferafub noJIe rudi-ntum; 
Setigerique futs^ atqui in prtsfepilms urji 
S^re; etfprma nuignorum ufulan luporum. 

It might feem that thefe modulations of 
found carry Ibme conneiftion with the na- 
ture of the things they reprel'ent, and are 
not merely arbitrary i becaufe the natu- 
4 ^*J 
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cries 01 all animals, even c 
mals with whom we have not been ac- 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves 
fufficiently underftoodj this cannot be 
faid of language. The modifications of 
found, which may be produftive of the 
fublime, are almoft infinite. Thofe I 
have mentioned, are only a few Inftances 
to Ihew, on what principle they are all 
built. 



SECT. XXI. 



SMELL and TASTE. BITTERS 
and STENCHES. 



^MELLS. and Tajes. have fome 
^ ftiare too, in ideas of greatnefs; but 
it is a fmall one, weak in its nature, and 
confined In its operations. I fhall only 
obfcrve, that no fmells or taftes can pro- 
duce a grand fenfation, except cxceflive 
bitters, and intolerable flenches. It is 
true, that thefe affedions of the fmell and 
tafte. 
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tafte, when they are in their full force, 
pJand lean direftly upon the fenfory, are 
iimply painful, and accompanied with no 
fort of delight i but when they are mo- 
derated, as in a defcription or narrative, 
they become fources of the fublime as 
genuine as any other, and upon the very 
fame principle of a moderated pain. ** A 
" cup of bitternefsi" to drain the bitter 
*' cup of fortune i" the bitter apples of 
** Sodom." Thefe are all ideas fuitable 
a fublime defcription. Nor is this paf- 
iage of Virgil without fublimity, where 
the flench of the vapour in Albunea con- 
Ipires fo happily with the facred horror 
and gloominefs of that prophetic forefl;. 






i.jit rtx/ilicitus mon/ir'ii oraada Faunt 
4 Faiidici geniioris adit, lucofqut fub alta 
» I CanfiiTit Albunta, mmorum qua maxima fatr» 
■y ^antt fottat i fxvamqueexhalatopacaMephitim 



I In the fixth book, and in a very fublime 
l^fcription, the poifonous exhalation of 
Acheron 
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Acheron is not forgot, nor does it at all 
flifagree with the other images amotigft 
■which it is introduced. 



BfrfwTMalta/afV, vaftoque immania A/trta 
Scrupia, iuia lacu nigro, neniortmqut icnebrig 
^amfupir baud ulta psttrani impune velanta 
Tendere iterpennisy talis fefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effiihdens fupera ad convexa ferdiat* 

I havfc added thefe exaniples, fcecaufe 
ibme friends, for whofe judgment I have 
great deferencei were of opinion, that if 
the fentiment flood nakedly by itfelf, it 
Would be fubjefl at firft view to bur- 
lefque and ridicule; bilt this I imagftic 
would principally arifc from cdnfidering 
ihe bitternefs aftd ftench in compan;^ witli 
mean and contemptible ideas, with which 
it muft be owned they are often unit^dj 
fuch an union degrades the fublime in all 
bther inftances as well as in thofe. But 
it is one of the tefts by which the fubli- 
mity of an image is to be tried, ^ot whe- 
ther 
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it becomes mean when aflbciated 
mean ideas; but whether, when 
united with images of an allowed gran- 
deur, the whole compofition is fupported 
with dignity. Things which are terrible 
arc always great; but when things poflcfi 
difagreeable qualities, or fuch as have in- 
deed fome degree of danger, but of a 

_ ida'nger cafily overcome, they are merely 

WadiouSf as toads and fpiders. 



SECT. xxn. 



FEELING, PAlltf.. 



OF Feeling little more caii be faid 
than that the idea of bodily pain, 
in alt the modes and degrees of labourj 
pain, anguiih, torment, is produftive of 
the fublime; and nothing elfc in this 
fenfe can produce it. I need not give here 
any frefh inftances, as thofe given in the 
former fedions abundantly illuftrate a re- 
mark, that in reality wants only an at- 
tention 
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tendon to nature, to be made by every 
body. 

Maving thus run through the caufes of 
the fublime with reference to all the 
jfenfes, my firft obfervation, (feift. 7.) wiil 
be found very nearly truej that the fub- 
lime is an idea belonging to felf-preferva- 
tion. That it is therefore one of the 
moft affecting we have. That its ftrongeft 
emotion is an emotion of diftrefs, and 
that no -f- pleafure from a pofitive caufe 
belongs to it. Numberlefs examples bc- 
fides thofe mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many 
perhaps ufeful confequences drawn from 
them.— — 

Sedfugit interea, fugit irrevocabile ttmpus- 
Singula dum cafti drcumveilamw antBre, 

■(■ Vide feifl. 6. part i. 



The End of the Second Part.^ 



[ i6i 3 
A 

Philofophlcal Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Origin of our Ideas 

O F T H E 

5 u B L I M E and Beautiful; 
PART iir. 

: S E C T. I. 
bf B E A U T Y* 

r T is my defign to confider beauty as 
. diftinguifhed from the fublimci and 
the courfc of the enquiry, to exa- 
ne how far it is confiftent with it. 
But previous to this, we muft take a fhort 
review of the opinions already entertain- 
ed of this quality; which I think are 
hardly to be reduced to any fixed prin- 
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ciples ; 
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ciples; becaufe men are ufed to talk of 
beauty in a figurative manner, that is to 
fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean, that 
quahty or thofe qualities in bodies by 
which-they. caufe love, or fome palTion 
iimilar to it, I confine this definition 
to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
for the take of preferving the utmoft 
fiinplicity in a fubjedt which muft al- 
ways diftraift us, whenever we take in 
thofe various caufes of fympathy which 
attach us to any perfons or things from 
fecondary confiderations, and not from 
the diredt force which they have merely 
on being viewed. I hkewife diftinguifh 
love, by which I mean that fatisfadtioa 
which arifes to the mind upon contem- 
plating any thing beautiful, of whatfo- 
evcr nature it may be, from defire or 
luft; which is an energy of the mind," , 
that hurries us on to the pofleflion of' 
certain objedts, that do not affedt us 
as they arc beautiful, but by means al- 
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^gether different. We fiiall have a 
Tong defire for a woman of no remark- 
"ible beauty; whilft the greateft beauty 
in men, or in other animals, though it 
Caufes love, yet excites nothing at all 
w delire. Which fliews that beauty* 
feld the paflion caufed by beaaty, which 
i call love, is different from delire, 
"ihough delire may fometimes operate 
Ktlong with itj but it is to this lattef 
ihat we muft attribute thofe violent and 
tempeftuous paffions, and the confequent 
emotions of the body which attend what 
}s called love in feme of its ordinary ac- 
ceptations, and not to the effefts of beau* 
■fy merely as it is fuch. 

SECT. 11. 

jj^oportion not the caufe of BEAUTY 
in VEGETABLES. 
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EAUTY hath ufually been faid to 
Ctonfift in certain proportions of 
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parts. 
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parts. On confidering the'matter I have 
great realbn to doubt, whether beauty be 
..^t all an Idea belonging to proporticHi. 
^roporiion relates almoit wholly to con- 
j\enience, as every idea of order feems to 
do; and It mull: therefore be confidered 
,as a creature of the underftanding, rather 
^than a primary caufe afling on the fenfas 
and imagination.. It is not by the force 
of long attention and enquiry that wc 
(find any object to be beautiful i beauty 
demands no afliftance from our reafon- 
ingi even the will is unconceraed; the 
appearance of beauty as effedlually caufee 
Ibrne degree of love in us, as the appli- 
cation of ice or fire produces the ideas 
of heat or cold. To gain fomethlng like 
a fatisfatitory conclufion in this point, it 
were well to examine, what proportion 
is; fince feveral who make ufe of that 
word, do not always feem to under- 
ftand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to have very diftinft ideas coft- 
pcrBing llie thing itfelf. Proportionjs 
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tfie meafure of relative quantity. Since 
all quantity is diviiible, it is evident that 
every diftindl part into which any quan- 
tity is divided, mufl: bear fome relation 
to the other parts or to the whole. 
Thefe relations give an origin to the 
idea of proportion. They are difcover- 
ed by menfuratJon, and they are the ob- 
jeifls of mathematical enquiry. But whe- 
ther any part of any determinate quan- 
tity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fixth, 
or a moiety of the whole; or whether it 
be of equal length with any other part, 
or double its length, or but one half, is 
a matter merely indifferent to the mind; 
it ftands neuter in the queftion : and it is 
from this abfolute indifference and tran- 
quillity of the mind, that mathematical 
ipeculations derive fome of their moil: 

S;onfiderable advantaMSj becaufe there ia 
I ^ 

nothing to interefr the imagination; be- 
caufe the judgment fits free and unr 
lafled to examine the point. All pro- 
'r tioDS. Cvg ry. arrangement of quantity 
M 3 is 
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is alike to the underftandlng, becaufc tho 
fame truths reialt to it from all; from 
greater, from leiTer, from equality an4 
inequality. But furely be:^uty is no ideq 
belonging to menfuration; nor has it 
jiny thing to do with calculation and geo- 
metry. If it had, we might tlien point 
out fame certain meafures which we 
could deraonftrate to be beautiful, either 
^s fimply confidered, or as related to 
others; and we could call in thofe na- 
tural objefts, for whofe beauty we have 
no voucher but the fenfe, to this happy 
fliandard, and confirm the voice of our, 
paffions by the determination of our rea- 
fon. But fince we have not this help, 

! let us fee whether proportion can in 
^y fenf^ be confidered as the caufe of 

\ beauty, as hath been fo generally, and by 
fome fo confidently affirmed. If pro- 
portion be one of the confVituents of 

[ beauty, it muft derive that power either 
from fome natural propertic:s inherent in 
pertain meafures, which operate mecha- 
nicallyj 
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nicallyj from the operation of cuftom; 
or from the fitnefs which fome meafures 
have to anfwer fome particular ends of 
coavenicncy. Our buiinefs therefore is 
to enquire, whether the parts of thofe 
febjedts which arc found beautiful in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, arc con- 
ftautly fo formed accoiding to iuch cer- 
tain meafures, as may ferve to fatisfy us 
that their beauty refuUs from thofe mea- 
fures, on the principle of a natural me- 
chanical caufe; or from cuftomj or in 
fine, from their fitnefs for any determi- 
nate purpofes. J intend to examine ibis 
point under each of thefc heads in their 
order. But before I proceed further, I 
!hope it will not be thought amifs, if I 
lay down the rules which governed me 
in this enquiry, and which have mifled 
me in it if I have gone aftray. j . If iwq 
bodies produce, the fame or a iimilar 
cftcft on the mind, and^on examination 
they are found to agree in fome of their 
properties, and to differ in others; the 
M 4 common 
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common effeft is to be attributed to the 
F properties in which they agree, and not 
I to thoie in which they differ. 2. Not tp 
I account for the effedl of a natural objedt 
t ftom the efFe£t of an artificial objetft. 
[ 3. Not to account for the effect of any 
I patural objeiS: from a conclufion of our 
' reafon concerning its ufes, if a natural 
caufe may be afTigned, 4. Not to ad- 
mit any determinate quantity, or any re- 
lation of quantity, as the cauie of a cer- 
tain eifeift, if the effeft is produced by 
different or oppofite meafures and rela- 
tions; or if thefe meafures and relations 
may exifl:, and yet the effedt may not 
be produced. Thefe are the rules which 
I have chiefly followed, whilft I examin- 
ed into the power of proportion confider- 
cd as a natural caufe; and thefe, if he 
thinks them juflj I requefl the reader to 
carry with him throughout the following 
difcuffion; whilft we enquire in the firft 
place, in what things we find this qua- 
lity of beautyi next, to fee whether in 
■:' thefe. 
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tfiefe, we can find any aflignable propor- 
tions, in fuch a manner as ought to con- 
vince us, that our ideaof beauty refults 
from them. We (halt confider this 
pleafmg power, as it appears in vegeta- 
bles, in the inferior animals, and in man. 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable crea- 
tion, we find nothing there fo beautiful 
as flowers; but flowers are almoft of 
every fort of fliape, and of every fort of 
difpofition; they are turned and fafhion- 
ed into an infinite variety of forms; and 
from thefc forms, botanifts have given 

^them their names, which are almoft as 
various. What proportion do we difco- 
ver between the ftalks and the leaves of 
flowers, or between the leaves and the 

^piitils? How does the flender ftalk of 
the rofe agree with the bulky head under 
which it bends? but the rofe is a beauti- 
ful flower; and can we undertake to fay 
that it does not owe -.1 g;i-cat deal of its 
Ibeauty even to that diiproportlon? the 
itoie is a large ftower, yet it grows upon 
a fmal^ 
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a finall fiirub; the flower of the apple 
ig very fmall, and grows upon a large 
tree; yet the rofe and the apple bloffom 
are both beautiful, aad the plants that 
bear them are moft engagingly attired 
notwithftanding this difproportion. What 
by general confent is allowed to be a 
more beautiful objeil than an orange 
tree, flourifhing at once with- its leaves, 
its bloflbms, and its fruit? but it is in 
vain that we fearch here for any propor- 
tion between the height, the breadth, or 
any thing elfe concerning the dimenfions 
of the whole, or concerning the relation 
of the particular parts to each other. I 
grant that we may obferve in many 
flowers, ibmethijig of a regular figure, 
and of a methodical difpofition of the 
leaves. The rofe has fuch a figure and 
fuch a difpofition of its petals; but in an 
oblique view, when this figure is in a 
good meafure loH, and the order of the 
leaves confounded, it yet retains its beau- 
ty; the rofe js even. more beautiful he- 
fore 
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fee it is full blowQ ; and the bud, be- 
fore this ex^& figure is formed ; zvA this 
is not the only inftance wherein inctho4 
ail J exaftnefs, the foul of proportion, are 
_^und ratlier prejudicial than fcrviceable 
f,the caufc of beauty. 

SECT. III. 

^oportioa apt the c^ufe of BEAUTY, 
in ANIMALS. 

I*- 1 'HAT proportion has but a fmall 
M. fbare in the formation of beauty, 
is full as evident among animals. Here 
the greatfift variety of (hapes, and difpo- 
fitions of parts are well fitted to excite 
this idea. The fwan, confefledly a beau- 
tiful bird, has a neck- Ipnger than the reft 
of his body, and buf a very fhort tail; 
is this a beautiful proportion? we muft 
allow that it is. But then what fliall we 
fay to the peacock, wjio has comparatively 
mt a fljort necl^, witi} ^ tail longer than 
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the neck and the reft of the body taken 
together? How many birds are there that 
vary infinitely from each of thefe ftan- 
dards, and from every other which you 
can fix, with proportions different, and 
often direftly oppofite to each other! and 
yet many of thefe birds are extremely 
beautiful; when upon confidering them 
we find nothing in any one part that 
might determine us, a priori, to fay 
what the others ought to be, nor indeed 
to guefs any thing about them, but what 
experience might fliew to be full of dif- 
appointment and miftake. And with 
regard to the colours either of birds or 
flowers, for there is fomething fimilar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are 
confidered in their extenfion or gradation, 
there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
fcrved. Some are of but one fingle co- 
lour; others have all the colours of the 
rainbow; fome are of the primary co- 
Jours, others are of the mixt; in fhort, 
an attentive obferver mayfoon conclude, 
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.^bat there is as little of proportion in the 
colouring as in the fhapes of thefe ob- 
jefts. Turn next to hearts; examine the 
head of a beautiful horfe; find what 
proportion that bear's to his body, and to 
his limbs, and what relation thefe have 
to each other; and when you have fet- 
tled thefe proportions as a ftandard of 
beauty, then take a dog or cat, or any 
other animal, and examine how far the 
£ime proportions between their heads and 
their necks, between thofe and the body, 
and fo on, are found to hold; I think we 
may fafely fay, that they differ in every 
ipecies, yet that there are individuals 
found in a great many fpecies fo diiFer- 
ing, that have a very ftriking beauty. 
Now if it be allowed that very dif- 
^ferent, and even contrary forms and dif- 
|)ofitions are confifient with beauty, it 
amounts I believe to a conceflion, that 
no certain meafures operating from a 
natural principle, are neceflary to pro- 
duce 

4 
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duce It, at leaft fo far as the brute fpeci^ 
is concerned. 

SECT. IV. 

Proportion not the caufe of BEAUTY 
in the human fpecles. 

THERE are ibme parts of the hu- 
man body, that are obferved to 
hold certain proportions to each other; 
but before It can be proved, that the ef- 
ficient caufe of beauty lies in thefe. It 
muft be fhewn, that wherever thefe are 
found exaft, the perfon to whom they 
belong is beautiful. I mean In the effeiSt 
produced on the view, either of any 
hiember diftinitly confidered, or of the 
whole body together. It muft be like- 
wife fhewn, that thefe parts ftandin fuch! 
a relation to each other, that the cotA- 
parifon between them may be eafily* 
made, and that the affedtlon Of the 
mind may naturally refult from it. For 
my 
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■part, I have at feveral times very 
ly examined many of thofe pro- 
' portions, and found them hold very near- 
ly, or altogether alike in many fubjefts, 
which were not only very different from 
one another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the other very re- 
mote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which are found fo proportioned, 
they are often fo remote from each other, 
in fituation, nature, and office, that I 
cannot fee how they admit of any com- 
parifon, nor confequently how any efFedt 
owing to proportion can refuit from 
them. The neck, fay they, in beauti- 
ful bodies fhould meafure with the calf 
of the leg; it fhould likewife be twice 
the circumference of the wrift. And an 
infinity of obfervations of this kind are to 
be found in the writings, andconverfations 
of many. But what relation has the 
calf of the leg to the neck; or either of 
ihefe parts to the wrift ? Thefe propor- 
tions are certainly to be found in hand- 
fomc 
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fome bodies. They are as certainly in 
ugly ones, as any who will take the 
pains to try, may find. Nay» I do not 
know but they may be leafl, perfefl in 
fome of the moft beautiful. You may 
affign any proportions you pleafe to 
every part of the human bodyj and I 
undertake that a painter flial! religioufly 
obferve them all, and notwithftand- 
ing produce if he pleafes, a very ugly 
figure. The fame painter fhall confider- 
ably deviate from thefe proportions, and 
produce a very heautiful one. And in- 
deed it may be obfervcd In the mafter- 
pieces of the ancient and modern ftatu- 
ary, that feveral of them differ very 
widely from the proportions of others, 
in parts very confpicuous, and of great 
confideration; and that they differ no 
lefs from the proportions we find in 
living men, of forms extremely ftriking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are 
the partizans of proportional beauty 
agreed amongft themfelves about the 
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oportions of the human body? Ibme 
Fliold it to be feven heads; feme make It 
Feightj whilft others extend it even to 
ften; a vaft difference in fuch a fmall 
number of divifions! Others take other 
methods of eftimating the proportions, 
and all with equal faccefs. But are thefe 
proportions exaiftly the fame in all hand- 
jTome men ? or are they at all the propof- 
h'ons found in beautiful women? no- 
(ody vvili fay that they are; yet both 
flexes are undoubtedly capable of beauty, 
land the female of the greateft; which 
advantage I believe will hardly be attri- 
buted to the fuperior exadlnefs of pro- 
portion in the fair fex. Let us reft a 
moment on this point; and coniider 
how much difference there is between 
the meafures that prevail in many fi-^ 
milar parts of the body, in the twd 
fexes of this fingle fpecies only. If yoii 
aflign any determinate proportions to the 
bs of a man, and if you limit human 
eauty to thcfe proportions, when you 
N find " 
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iind a woman who differs in the make 
and meafures of almolt every part, yoa 
tnufl conclude her not to be beautiful in 
ipite of the fijggtflions of your imagina- 
tion; or in obedience to your imagination 
you muft renounce your rules; you muft 
lay by the fcale and compafs, and look out 
for fome other caufe of beauty. For if 
beauty be attached to certain meafures 
which operate from a principle in nature, 
why ihould fimilar parts with different 
meafures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very fame 
fpecies ? But to open our view a little, it 
is worth obferving, that almoft all ani- 
mals have parts of very much the fame 
nature, and deftined nearly to the fame 
purpofesi an head, neck, body, feet^ 
eyes, ears, nofe and mouth; yet Provi- 
dence, to provide in the befl; manner for 
their feveral wants, and to difplay the 
riches of his wifdom and goodnefs in his 
creation, has worked out of thefe few 
and fimilar organs, and members, a di- 
, verfity 
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Verlity hardly (hort of infinite in their 
difpofition, fnealures, and relation. But 
as we have before obferved, amidft this 
infinite diverfity, one particular is com- 
mon to many fpecies; feveral of the in- 
dividuals which compofe them, are ca- 
pable of aifefting us with a fenfe of 
lovelinefs; and whilft they agree in pro- . 
ducing this effeit, they diiffcr extremely 
rJn the relative meafures of thofc parts 
'*hich have produced it. Thefe confide- 
rations were fufiicient to induce me to 
rejedt the notion of any particular pro- 
J>ortions that operated by nature to pro- 
Muce a plcafing effed; but thofe who 
\vill agree with me with regard to a par- 
ticular proportion, are flrongly pre-pof- 
feiTed in favour of one more indefi- 
hite. They imagine, that although beau- 
ty in general is annexed to no certain 
meafures common to the feveral kinds 
of pleafing plants and animals; yet that 
there is a certain proportion in each 
«ie9 abfolutely eflential to the beauty 
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of that particular kind. If we confider 
the animal world in general, we find 
beauty confined to no certain meafures; 
but as fome peculiar meafure and relation 
of parts, is what diftinguiflies each pe- 
culiar clafs of animals, it muft of necef- 
fity be, that the beautiful in each kind 
will be found in the meafures and pro- 
portions of that kind; for otherwife it 
would deviate from its proper ipecies, 
and become in fome fort monftrous: 
however, no fpecies is fo ftriitly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is 
not a confiderable variation amongft the 
individuals; and as it has been Ihewn 
of the human, fo it may be fhewn of 
the brute kinds, that beauty is found in- 
differently in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its 
commonform; anditisthisideaofacom* 
mon form that makes the proportion of 
parts at all regarded, and not the opera- 
tion of any natural caufe: indeed a little 
confideration will make it appear, that 
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ngs to Ihape. 
Vhat lights do we borrow from thefe 
f^boafted proportions, when we iludy 
■ ornamental defign ? It feems ama- 
zing to me, that artifts, if they were 
I as well convinced as they pretend 
to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufe of beauty, have not by them at all 
"ifimes accurate meafurements of all forts 
of beautiful animals to help them to 
'proper proportions when they would 
contrive any thing elegant, efpecially as 
they frequently affert, that it is from an 
ohfervation of the beautiful in nature 
they direift their practice. I know that it 
has been faid long fince, and echoed 
backward and forward from one writer 
to another a thoufand times, that the 

^ proportions of building have been taken 
irom thofe of the human body. To 
make this forced analogy complete, they 
reprefent a man with his arms raifed and 
_ extended at full length, and then de- 
i formed by 
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' palling lines along the extremities of 
I this ilrange figure. But it appears veiy 
clearly ,to me, that the human figurei, 
never fupplied the architedt with any qf r 
his ideas. For in the firft place, mea_ 
are very rarely feen in this ftrained pp-, 
fture; it is not natural to them; neither. 
is it at all becomiog- Secondly> th^. 
view of the hupian figure fo difpofed* 
does not naturally fuggeft the idea of a . 
fguare, but rather of a crofs; as that 
large (pace between the arms and the. 
ground, muft be filled with fomething.^ 
before it can make any body think of a . 
fquare Thirdly, feveral buildings are 
by no means of the form of that par- 
ticular Iquare, which are notwithftand- 
ing planned by the bell: architects, and 
produce an efteft altogether as good, and 
perhaps a better. And certainly nothing 
could be more unaccountably whimfical, 
than for an architeft to model his per- 
formance by the human figure, fince no 
two things can have lefs refemblance or 
analogy^ than a man, and an houfe or 
temple J 
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temple; do we need to obierve, that their 
purpofes are entirely diiFerent I' What I 
am apt to fufpe{5t is this: that thefe ana- 
logies were devifed to give a credit to 
the works of art, by fliewing a confor- 
mity between them and the noblefl: 
works in nature, not that the latter ferved 
at all to fupply hints for the perfe(!tion of 
the former. And I am the more fully 
I convinced, that the patrons of proportion 
' have transferred their artificial ideas to 
nature, and not borrowed from thence 
the proportions they ufe in works of art; 
becaufe in any difcuflion of this fubjeft, 
they always quit as foon as poflible the 
open field of natural beauties, the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
thcmfelves within the artificial lines and 
angles of architedlure. For there is in 
mankind an unfortunate propenfity to 
make themfelves, their views, and their 
works, the meafure of excellence in eve- 
ry thing whatfoever. Therefore having ' 
ohferved that their dwellings were mod 
N'4 com- 
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qommpdious and firm when they were 
I thrown into regular figures, with parts 
>,anfwer&ble to each other; they tranC; 
I fprred thefe ideas to their gardens; they 
tyrned |:heir trees into pillars, pyramids, 
apd obeliiks; they formed their hedges 
" into fo many green walls, and fafliioned 
the walks into fquares, triangles, and 
Other mathematical figures, with exadt- 
nqfs and fymmetry; and they thought if 
they were notimitating, they were at ieafl 
improving nature, and teaching her to 
tnow her bufinefs. But nature has at 
laft efcaped from their difcipline and 
tjieir fetters; and our gardeqs, if nothing 
elfe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of 
beauty. And furely they are full as little 
fo in the animal, as the vegetable world. 
For is it jiot extraordinary, that in thefe 
fine defcriptive pieces, thefe innumer- 
able odes and elegies which are in the 
. mouths of all the world, and many of 
which haye been the entertainment pf 
ages. 
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ages, that in thefe peices which defcribe 
love with fuch a paffionate energy, and 
reprefent its objdl in fuch an infinite 
variety of Hghts, not one word is faid of 
proportion, if it be what fome infift it is, 
the principal componentofbeautyj whilft 
at the fame time, feveral other qualities 
are very frequently and warmly mention- 
ed? But if proportion has not this power, 
it may apppear odd how men came ori- 
ginally to be fo prepoiTeffed in its fa- 
vour. It arofe, I imagine, from the 
fondnefs I have jufl: mentioned, which 
men bear fo remarkably to their own 
works and notions; it arofe from falfo 
reafonings on the efFed:s of the cufto- 
mary figure of animals; it arofe from 
the Platonic theory of fitnefs and apti- 
tude. For which reafon in the next 
feftion, I fhall confider the eiFetts of 
cuftominthefigure of animals; and after- 
wards the idea of fitnefs : fince if propor- 
tipn does not operate by a natural power 
attending fome meafures, it muft be 
either 
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either by cuflom, or the idea of utility; 
there is no other way. 



SECT. V. 



Proportion further confidered. * 



IF I am not raiftaken, a great deal of 
the •'«:qudice in favour of proportion 
has arifen, not fo much from the obfer- 
vation of any certain meafures found in 
beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea 
of the relation which deformity bears to 
beauty, to which it has been confidered 
as the oppofite; on this principle it was 
concluded, that where the caufes of de- 
formity were removed, beauty muft na- 
turally and necefTarily be introduced. 
This I believe is a miftake. For iie/it^ ' 
tnity is oppofed, not to beauty, but ■ to * 
the complete, common form. If one of' 
the legs of a man be found (hortef 
than the other, the man is deformedi ■ 
becaufc there is fomething wanting to 
. * com- 
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"complete the whole, idea Tve form of a 
man; and thishas the fame eifed in na- 
tural faults, as maiming and mutilatioa 
produce from accidents. So if tlie back 
be humped, the man is deformed; be- 
caufe his back has an unulbal figure, and 
Tyhat carries with it the idea of fome 
difeafe or misfortune; fa if a man's, neck 
he coniiderably longer or fliorter than 
ufual, we fay he is deformed in that 
part, becaufe men are not commonly 
made in that manner. But fiJrely every 
hour's experience may convince us, that 
a man may have his legs of an equal 
length, and refembling each other in all 
refpefts, and his neck of a juft fize, and 
his back quite ftrait, without having at 
the fame time the leaft perceivable beauty. 
Indeed beauty is fo far from belonging to 
the idea of cuftom, that in reaUty what 
affcifts us in that manner is extreme- 
ly rare and uncommon. The beautiful 
ftrikes us much by its novehy as the 
Reformed itfelf. It is thus in thofe ipe- 
cies 
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eies of animals with which we are ac- 
quainted; and if one of a new fpecies 
were prefented, we fhould by no means 
wait until ciiftom had fettled an idea of 
proportion before we decided concern- 
ing its beauty or uglinefs. Which Ihews 
that the general idea of beauty, can 
be no more owing to cuftomary than 
to natural proportion. Deformity arifes 
from the want of the common propor- 
tions; but the neceffary refult of their 
exiftence in any objeft is not beauty. 
If we fuppofe proportion in natural things 
to be relative to cuftom and ufe, the na- 
ture of ufe and cuflom will (hew, that 
beauty, which is a pojitive and power- 
ful quality, cannot refult from it. We 
are fo wonderfully formed that whilft 
we are creatures vehemently defirous 
of novelty, we are as flrongly attached 
to habit and cuftom. But it is the na- 
ture of things which holds us by cu- 
ftom to affedt us very little whilft we 
are in pofTeffion of them, but ftrongly 
when 
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when they are abfent. I remember to 
have frequented a certain place, every 
day for a long time together; and I may 
truly fay, that fo far from finding plea- 
fure in it, I was affedled with a fort q£ 
wearinefs and difgufti I came, I went, 
I returned without pleafurej yet if by 
any means I palTed by the ufual time of 
my going thither, I was remarkably un- 
ealy, and was not quiet till I had got in- 
to my old track. They who ufe fnufF 
take it almoft without being fenfible 
that they take it, and the acute fenfe of 
fmell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing from fo fharp a ftimulus; yet 
deprive the fnuff-taker of his box, and 
he is the moft uneafy mortal in the world. 
Indeed fo far are ufe and habit from be- 
ing caufes of pleafure, merely as fuch; 
that the eife£l of conftant ufe is to make 
all things of whatever kind entirely un- 
afFeiSing. For as ufe at laft takes oiF 
the painful effeft of many things, it re- 
duces the pleafurable eiFc«5t of others in 
the 
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the fame manner, and brings both to a 
fort of mediocrity and indifference. Very 
juftly is ufe called a fecond nature; and 
our natural and common ftate is one of 
abfolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain of pleafure. But when weare thrown 
out of this ftate, or deprived of any thing 
requiiite to maintain us in it; when this 
chance does not happen by pleafure from 
fome mechanical caufe, we are always 
hurt. It is fo with the fecond nature, cuf- 
tom, in all things which relatetoit. Thus 
the want of the ufual proportions in men 
aiidotheranimilsisfure to difguft, though 
their prefence is by no means any caufe 
of real pleafure. It is true, that the pro- 
portions laid down as caufes of beauty 
in the human body are frequently found 
in beautiful ones, becaufe they are ge- 
nerally found in all mankind; but if it 
can be ftiewn too that they are found 
without beauty, and that beauty fre- 
quently exifts without them, and that 
this beauty, where it exifts always can be 
r ;;« alligned 
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it will naturally lead us to conclude, 
that proportion and beauty are not ideas 
.of the fame nature. The true oppofite 
to beauty is not difproportion or defor- 
mity, but uglinefs; and as it proceeds 
from caufes oppofite to thofe of pofitive 
beauty, we cannot confider it until we 
come to treat of that. Between beauty 
and uglinefs there is a fort of mediocrity, 
in which the afligned proportions are 
moft commonly found, but this has no 
efFeift upon the paflions. 



I 



SECT. VI. 



ITNESS not the caufe of BEAUTY. 



IT is faid that the idea of utility, or 
of a part's being well adapted to an- 
fwer its end, is the caufe of beauty, or 
"indeed beauty itfelf. If it were not for 
this opinion, it had been impoflible for 
^e do^rin^ of proportion to have held 
its 
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its ground very long; the world would 
be foon weary of hearing of meafures 
which related to nothing, cither of a 
natural principle, or of a fitnefs to an- 
fwer fome end; the idea which man- 
kind moft commonly conceive of pro- 
portion, is the fuitablenefs of means to 
certain ends, and where this is not the 
qucftion, very feldom trouble therafelves 
about the effeft of different meafures of 
things. Therefore it was lieceflary for 
this theory to infift, that not only arti- 
ficial, but natural obje(5ls took their 
beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for 
their feveralpurpofes. But in framing thia 
theory, I am apprehenfive that experi- 
ence was not fufficiently confulted- For 
on that principle, the wedge-like fnout 
of a fwine, with its tough cartilage at 
the end, the little funk eyes and the 
whole make of the head, fo well adapt- 
ed to its offices of digging, and rooting, 
would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, s 
4 
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,&ing highly ufeful to this animal, would 
le likewii'e as beautiful in our eyes. TIis 
*hedgehog, lb well feciired againfl: all af- 
iaults by his prickly hide, and the por- 
cupine with his miflile quills, would be 
Ithen confidered as creatures of no faiall 
jance. There are few animals, whofe 
'j>arts are better contrived than thofecf a 
'monkey; he has the hands of a man. 
Joined to the I'pringy hmbs of a beaft; 
le is admirably calculated for running, 
Reaping, grappling, and climbing; and 
yet there are few animals which feem to 
ijiave lefs beauty in the eyes of all man- 
rkind. I need fay little on the trunk 
tof the elephant, of fuch various ufe- 
ifulnefs, and which is Co far from con- 
■ibuting to his beauty. How well 
•fitted is the wolf for running and leap- 
ing? how admirably is the lion armed 
Ijfor battle? but will any one therefore 
•call the elephant, the wolf, and the Hon, 
beautiful animals? I believe nobody will 
ihink the form of a mail's legs fo well 
O adapted 
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adapted to running, as thole of an horfe, 
a dog, a deer, and feveral other creatures: 
at lead: they have not that appearance : yet 
I believe a well-fafhioned human leg will 
l> be allowed far to exceed all thefe in 
beauty. Tf the fitnefs of parts was 
what conftituted the lovelinefs of their 
form, the aftual employment of them 
Would undoubtedly much augment it; 
but this, though it is fometimes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being al- 
ways the cafe. A bird on the wing is 
not fo beautiful as when it is perched; 
nay, there are feveral of the domeftic 
fowls which are (eldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful 
on that account; yet birds are fo ex- 
tremely different in their form from the 
beaft and human kinds, that you cannot 
on the principle of fitnefs allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in confideration 
of their parts being defigncd for quite 
other purpofes. I never in my life 
chanced to fee a peacock fiy; and yet be- 
fore. 
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&re, very long before I conCdered any 
-aptitude in hia form for the aerijl Ijfc^ 
-I was Ilruck with the extreme beauty 
•which raifcs that bird above many of 
the heft flying fowls in the world ; 
though for any thing I fj,w, his way Of 
living was much like that of the fwJnc, 
■ which fed in the farm-yard along witK 
him. The iame may be faid of cocks> 
hens, and the like; they are of the fly- 
ing kind in figure; in their manner of 
\moving not very different from men and 
.|xafl:s. To leave thefe foreign exaniplcs; 
if beauty in our own ^cies was annexed 
.to uTe, men would be much more Ipvely 
-than women; and flrcngth and agility 
'Would be coniidercd as the only beauties^ 
But to call ftrength by the name of beau- 
ty, to have but one denomination for die 
qudities of a Venus and Hercules, fo 
totally difl^erent in almoft all refpe<5ls, is 
liirely a ftrange cdnfufioni of ideas, or 
of words. The caiife of this con- 
, I imagine, proceeds from our frc- 
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quently perceiving the parts of the ho- 
man and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapt- 
ed to their purpofes; and we are deceived 
by 2 fophifm, which makes us take that 
for a caufe which is only a concomitant; 
this is the fophifm of the fly ; who ima- 
gined he raifed a great duft, becaufe he 
.ftood upon the chariot that really raifed 
it. The rtomach, the lungs, the liver, 
as well as other parts, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purpofes; yet they 
are far from having any beauty. Again, 
many things are very beautiful, in which 
it is impoffible to difcern any idea of ufc. 
And I appeal to the firft and moft na- 
tural feelings of mankind, whether on 
beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- ' 
fafhioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for 
feeing, eating, or running, ever prefent 
themfclves. What idea of ufe is it that 
flowers excite, the mofl beautiful part of 
the vegetable world? It is true, that the 
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infinitely wife and good Creator has of 
his bounty, frequently joined beauty to 
thofe things which he has made ufeful to 
US; but this does not prove that an idea 
of ufe and beauty are the lame thing, 
or that they are any way dependent on 
each other. 

SECT. vir. 

The real effeds of FITNESS. 

WHEN I excluded proportion and 
fitnefs from any fliare in beauty, 
■1 did not by any means intend to fay 
that they were of no value, or that they 
■Ought to be difregarded in works of 
.art. Works of art are the proper fphcre 
cf their power; and here it is that they 
have their full elfedl. Whenever the 
%ifdom of our Creator intended that we 
ihould be affe(fted widi any thing, he 
did not confide the execution of hiS de- 
ign to the languid and precarious ope- 
O 3 ration 
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fition of cur reafbn; but he endued it- 
with powers and properties that prevent 
the underftanding, and even the ■mil, 
which feizing apon (he fenfes and ima- 
gination, captivate the foul before the 
underftanding is ready either to join witJj 
them or to oppofe them. It is by a 
lon^ deduction and much fludy that we 
difcovcr the adorable wifdom of God in 
(lis works: when we difcover it, the 
pfFeft is very different, trot only in the 
manner of acquiring it, but in its owq 
pature, from that which ftrikes us with- 

. put any preparation from the fubllme 
or the beaytiful. How different is the 
fatisfaiftion of an anatomift, who dif- 

■ covers the ufe of the mufcles and of the 
ifkin, the excellent contrivance of the 
one for the various movements of the 
|3ody, and the wonderful texture of (be' 
other, at once a general covering, and 
^t onpe a general outlet as well as in-r 

' ktj how different is this from the atft- 
^ion ^hich poJTeffcs an ordinary maq 
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at the fight of a delicate fmooth fkin, 
and all the other parts of beauty which, 
require no invefligation to be perceiV— - 
t edf In the former cafe, whilft we look 
I up to the maker with admiration and 
praife, the objed: which caufes it may 
be odious and dillafteful j the latter very 
often fo touches us by its power on the 
imagination, that we examine but little 
into the artifice of its contrivance; and 
we have need of a ftrong effort of our 
reafon to difentangle our minds from the 
allurements of the objeft to a confide- 
ration of that wifdom which invented 
fo powerful a machine. The effedl of 
proportion and fitnefs, at lealT: fo far as 
they proceed from a mere confideration 
of the work itfelf, produce approbation, 
the acquiefcence of the underftanding, 
but not love, nor any paflibn of that 
^ecies. When wc examine the ftru- 
fture of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the uft of eveiy part 
of it,, fatisfied as we are with the fit- 
O 4 nefs 
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nefs cf the whole, we are far enough 
' from, pciceiving any thing like beauty in 
^.(he watch-work itfelf; but let us look 
f on the cafe, the libour of foine curious 
irtift in engraving, with Uttle or no 
I idea of ufe, we lliall have a much liver 
Jler idea of beauty than we ever could 
liave had from the watch itfelf, though 
the mafter-piect pf Graham. In beauty, 
as I faid, the effefl: is previous to any 
knowledge of the ufe; but to judge of 
proportion, we muft know the end for 
which any work is dellgned. Accord- 
ing to the end the proportion varies. 
Thus there is one proportion of a tower, 
another of an houfej one proportion of 
a gallery, another of an hall, another 
of a chamber. To judge of the pro- 
portions of thefe, you mufl: be firft ac- 
quainted with the purpofcs for which 
they were defigned. Good fcnfe and 
experience afling together, 6nd out what 
is fit to be done in every work of art. 
We are rational pfceatures, g^nd in all ouf 
works 
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' works we ought to regard their end and 
purpofe; the gratification of any paf- 
fion, how innocent foever, ought only 
tpbe of fecondary confideration. Here- 
in is placed the real power of fitnefs and 
proportion; they operate on the under- 
fianding confidering them, which ap- 
proves the work and acquiefces in it. 
The paflions, and the imagination which 
principally raifes them, have here very 
little to do. When a room appears in 
its origiial nakednefs, bare walls and a 
plain ciehng; let its proportion be ever 
fo excellent, it pleafes very little; a cold 
approbation is the utmofl we can reach; 
a much worfe proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine feftoons, 
, glafles, and other merely ornamental 
J furniture, will make die imagination re- 
Ivolt againft the reafon; it will pleafe 
linuch more than the naked proportion 
|pf the iirft room which the underftand-^ 
; has fo much approved, as admirably 
tfted for its purpoles. What I have 
here 
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here faid and before concerning propor- 
tion, is by no means to perfuade people 
abfurdly to negleft the idea of ufe in the 
works of art. It is only to fliew that 
thefe excellent things, beauty and pro- 
portion, are not the fame; not that they 
fliould either of them be difregarded. 



SECT. 



viir. 



The RECAPITULATION. 



ON the whole; if fuch parts in 
human bodies as are found pro- 
portioned, were likewife conftantly found 
beautiful, as they certainly are not; or 
if they were fo fituatcd, as that a plea- 
fure might flow from the comparifon, 
which they feldom are; or if any alTign- 
able proportions were found, either in 
plants or aaimals, which were always 
attended with beauty, which never was 
the cafe; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purpofts, they were 
4 con- 
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conftantly beautiful, and when no ufe 
appeared, there was no beauty, which 
is contrary to all experience; we might 
conclude, that beauty confifted in pro- 
portion or utility. But lince, in all re- 
fpefls, the cafe is quite otherwife; we 
may be lalisfied that beauty does not 
depend on thefe, let it owe its origin fo 
^hat eife it will. 

SECT. IX. 

■^erfedion not the caufe of BEAUTY, 

THERE is another notion current, 
pretty clofely alHed to the former j 
^at PerJhStion is the conftituent caufe of 
beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to fenfible 

» objects. But in thefe, to far is perfe- 
,<flion, confidered as fuch, from being 
the caufe of beauty; that this quality, 
where it is higheft in the female fcx, 
glmoft always carries with it an idea of 
weak- 
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weaknefs and imperfe<5lion. Women are 
very Tuifible of thisj for which reafon, 
they leirn to lifp, to totter in their walk, 
to coutcrfeit weaknefs, and even fick- 
nefs. In all this, they are guided by na- 
ture. Beauty in diftrefs is much the 
men: affi;i51ing beauty. BluOiing has 
little lefs power; and modefty in gene- 
ral, which is a tacit allowance of im- 
perfcdlion, is itfelf confidered as an ami- 
able qmlitVj, and certainly heightens 
every other that is fi. I know it is in 
e,7fry body's mouth, that we ought to 
love perfetSion. This is to me a fufiB- 
clent proof, that it is not the proffer 
objeft cl Jove. Who ever fajd, we 
cug^\ '^o love a fine woman, or even any 
of thefe beautiful animals, which pleafe 
us? Here to be afFefted, there is no need 
of thejCwigurrence o^^ oi^r will. 
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•SECT. X. 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may be 
applied to the qualities of the MIND. 

NOR is this remark in general leis 
applicable to the qualities of the 
mind, Thofe virtues which caufe ad- 
miration, and are of the fublimor kindj 
produce terror rather than love. Suck 
as fortitude, juftice, wifdom> and the 
like. Never was any man amiable by 
force of thefe qualities. Thofe which 
engage our hearts, which imprefs us 
with a fenfe of lovelinefs, are the fofter 
virtues; eafinefs of temper, compaffion, 
kindnefs and liberality; though certainly 
thofe latter are of lefs immediate and 
momentous concern to fociety, and of 
lefs dignity. But it is for that reafon 
that they are fo amiable. The great vir- 
tues turn principally on dangers, punifh- 
ments, and troubles, and are exercifed 

rather 
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rather in preventing the worft mifchiefsj 
than in difpenfing favours; and are there- 
fore not lovely, though highly venerable. 
The lubordinate turn on reliefs, gratifi- 
cations, and indulgences; and are there- ' 
fore more lovely, " though inferior in 
dignity. Thofe perfons who creep into 
the hearts of mofl: peoplcj who are 
chofen as the companions of their ibfter 
hours, and their reliefs from care and 
anxiety, are never perfons of fhining 
qualities, nor ftrong virtues. It is ra- 
ther the foft green of the foul on which 
we reft our eyes, that are fatigued with 
beholding more glaring objeds. It it 
worth obferving how we feel ourfelves 
affefted in reading the charafters of 
Csfar, and Cato, as they are fo finely 
drawn and contrafted in Salluft. In oHCi 
the ignofiendo, iargiundo', in the other, 
nil largiundo. In one, the miferts per- 
fugium ) in the other, malts pernicienu 
In the latter we have much to admire^ 
much to reverence, and perhaps fome-' 
thing 
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thing to fear; we refpedt him, but we 
refped: him at a diftauce. The former 
makes us familiar with him ; we love 
him, and he leads us whither he pleafes. 
To draw things clofer to our rft and 
mod natural feelings, I will add a re- 
mark made upon reading this feftion 
by an ^ ingenious friend. The author- 
ity of a father, Co ufeful to our well- 
being, and fi) juftly venerable upon all 
accounts, hinders us from having thlt 
entire love for him that we have for our 
mothers^ where the parental authority is 
ahxK>ft melted down into the mother's 
fondnefs, and indulgence. But we gene- 
rally have a great love for our grandfa*' 
thersy in whom this authority is rcmov- 
' ed a degree from us, and where the 
weaknefe of age mellows it into fome- 
thing of a feminine p^tiallty. 
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proportions, we muft conclude that beauty 
is, for the greater part, feme quality in 
bodies, adling mechanically upon the 
human mind by the intervention of the 
fenfes. We ought therefore to confider 
attentively In what manner thofe fenfible 
qualities are difpofed, in fuch things as 
by experience we Jind beautiful, or which 
excite in us the paflion of love, or fome 
correfpondent affeifHon. 

SECT. XIII. 

Beautiful objefts finall. 



i 



THE moft obvious point that pre- 
fents itfelf to us in examining 
any objeft, is its extent or quantity. 
And what degree of extent prevails in 
bodies, that are held beautiful, may be 
gathered from the ufual manner of ex- 
preffion concerning it. I am told that- 
ifx moft languages, the objefts of love 
areipoken of under diminutive epithets. 
-.!, . It 
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It is fo in all the languages of which I 
have any knowledge. In Greek the /ov, 
and other diminutive terms are almoft 
always the terms of affedtion and ten- 
demefs, Thefe diminutives were com- 
monly added by the Greeks, to the 
names of perfons with whom they con- 
verfed on terms of friendftiip and fami- 
liarity. Though the Romans were af 
people of lefs quick and delicate feel- 
ings, yet they naturally Hid into the lef- 
fening termination upon the fame occa- 
fions. Anciently in the Englifh lan- 
guage the diminiihing /mg was added to 
the names of perfons, and things thaC 
were the obje(9:s of love. Some we re- 
tain- ftill, as darling, (or little dear) and' 
a few others. But to this day in ordi- 
nary* con verfation, it is ufual to add the- 
endearing name of /utle to every thing** 
we love; the French and Italians make-' 
ufciof thefe afFedtionate diminutives even* 
more than we. In the animal creation, 
©ut of our own fpecies, it is the fmall 

P 2 WC 
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we are inclined to be fond of; little 
birds, and fome of the fmaller kinds of 
beafts. A great beautiful thing is a 
manner of expreffion fcarcely ever ufed; 
but that of a great ugly thing, is very 
common. There is a wide difference 
between admiration and love. The fub- 
lime, which is the caufe of the former, 
always dwells on great objefts, and ter- 
rible; the latter on fmall ones, and plea- 
fingj we fubmit to what we admire, 
but we love what fubmits to us; in one 
cafe we are forced, in the other we are 
flattered into compliance. In fliort, the 
ideas of the fublime and the beautiful 
fiand on foundations fo different, that it 
is hard, I had ahnoft faid impoffible, to 
think of reconciling them in the fame 
fabje<5l, without confiderably leffening 
the effeft of the one or the other upon 
the paflions. So that attending to their 
quantity, beautiful objeds are compara- 
tively fmall. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XIV. 



SMOOTHNESS. 



THE next property conftantly ob- 
fervablc in fuch objeds is * Smooth- 
K£fs. A quality fo eflential to beauty, 
that I do not now recoUedt any thing 
beautiful that is not fmooth. In trees 
and flowers, fmooth leaves are beauti- 
ful j fmooth Hopes of earth in gardens; 
I fmooth dreams in the landfcape; fmooth 
coats of birds and hearts in animal beau- 
ties; in fine women, fmooth Ikinsi and 
in feveral forts of ornamental furniture, 
fmooth and polifhed furfaces. A very 
confiderable part of the effecft of beauty 
is owing to this quality; indeed the moft 
confiderable. For take any beautiful 
Lpbjeit, and give it a broken and rugged 
L furface, and however well formed it 
. may be in other refpefts, it pleafes no 
P 3 longer. 
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longer. Whereas let it want ever fo 
[ inany of the other conAituents, if it 
wants not this, it becomes more pleafing 
I than almoft all the others without it, 
This ieems to me (6 evident, that I am 
a good deal furprifdd, that none who 
have handled the fubje£t have made any 
mention of the quality of fmoothnefs 
in the enumeration of thofe that go to 
the forming of beauty. For indeed any 
raggednels, any iiidden projection, any 
fbarp angle, is in the higheft degree codt 
trary to that idea. 

SECT, XV. 

Gradual VARIATION. 



BUT as perfectly beautiful bodies 
are not compofed of angular parts, 
fo their parts never continue long in 
the fame right line, -f- They vary 
fhcir diredtion every moment, and they 
change 

t Part ;. fca. 23, 
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f thinge under the eye by a deviation 
I continually carrying on, but for whofe 
beginning or end you will find it diffi- 
cult to afcertain a point. The view of 
a. beautiful bird will illuftrate this ob- 
fervation. Here we fee the head in- 
treaiing infeniibly to the middle, from 
■whence it lelTens gradually until itmixss 
with the neck; the neck lofes itfelf in a 
larger fwell, which continues to the 
middle uf the body, when the whole de- 
creafes again to the tail ; the tail takes 
ft new direction; but it foon varies its 
I hew courfe; it blends again with the 
bther parts; and the line is perpetually 
changing', above, below, upon every 
fide. In this defcription I have before 
ine the idea of a dove; it agrees very 
Well with moft of the conditions of 
beauty. It is fmooth and downy; its 
parts are (to ufc that exprefTion) melted 
ittto one another; you arc prefented 
with no fudden protuberance through 
the whole, and yet the whole is conti- 
P 4 nually 
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nually changing. Obferve that part of 
a beautiful woman where (he is perhaps 
the moft beautiful, about the neck and 
treaftsj the fmpothnefs; the foftnefsj 
the eafy and infenfible fwell; the variety 
pf the furface, which is never for the 
fmallell ipace the fame; the deceitful 
fnaze, through which the unfteady eye 
flides giddily, without knowing where 
to fix, or whither it is carried. Is not 
this a dcmonfiration of that change of 
furface continual, and yet hardly percep- 
tible at any point which forms one of 
the great conftituents of beauty? It gives 
me no fmall pleqfiire to find that I can 
flrengthen my theory in this point, by 
the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth; whofe idea of the line of 
beauty I take in geqeral tq be extreme- 
ly juft. But the idea of variation, 
without atteoding (o accurately to the 
manner of tl^e variation, has led him to 
confiderangular figures asbeautiful; thefe 
figures, it is true, v^y greatly; yet tl^ey 
vary 
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vary in a fudden and broken manner; and 
I do not find any natural Qbjed: which is 
angular, and at the fame time beautiful. 
Indeed few natural objefts are entirely an- 
gular. But I think thofe which appt'oach 
the moft nearly to it are the uglic|t. 
I mufl add too, that, fo far as I could obr 
ferve of nature, though the varied line 
is that alone in which complete beauty i$ 
found, yet ther^ is no particular line which 
IS always found in the moil completely 
tcautifuli and which is therefore beau^ 
tiful in preference to all other lines. A$ 
I^jUI I never CQU^d obferve it. 



SECT, 
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SECT. XVI. 



DELICACY. 



AN air of robuftnefs and ftrengtfi 
is very prejudicial to beauty. An 
appearance of delicacy, and even of fra- 
gility, is almoft effential to it. Who- 
ever examines the vegetable or animal 
creation, will find this obfervation to bo 
founded in nature. It is not the oak, 
the afh, or the elm, or any of the ro- 
buft trees of the foreft, which we con- 
fider as beautiful; they are aweful and 
majeftic; they infpire a fort of reve- 
rence. It is the delicate myrtle, it is 
the orange, it is the almond, it is the 
jeflamine, it is the vine, which we look 
on as vegetable beauties. It is the 
flowery fpecies, fo remarkable foritsweak- 
nefs and momentary duration, that gives 
us the livelieft idea of beauty, and ele- 
gance. Among animals;' the greyhound 
.1 J Si ^ is 
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is more beautiful than the maftiftj and 
the delicacy of a gennet, a barb, or an 
Arabian horfe, is much more amiable 
than the ftrength and ftability of fome 
horfes of war or carriage. I need here 
fay httie of the fair fex, where I believe 
the point will be eafily allowed me. 
The beauty of women is confiderably 
owing to their weaknefs, or delicacy, 
and is even enchanced by their timidity, 
a quaUty of mind analogous to it. I 
would not here be underltood to fay, 
that weaknefs betraying very bad health 
has any fhare in beauty; but the ill ef- 
fect of this is not becaufe it ;s weak- 
nefs, but becaufe the ill ftate of health 
which produces fuch weaknefs alters the 
other conditions of beautyj the parts in 
filch a cafe coUapfe; the bright colour, 
the lumen furpureum jwuente^ is gone; 
and the fine variation is loft in wrinkles, 
^gdden breaks, and right lines. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XVII. 



Beauty in COLOUR. 



AS to the colours ufually found in 
beautiful bodies; it may be fomc- 
what difficult to afcertain them, becaufe 
in the feveral parts of nature, there is 
aa infinite variety. However, even in 
this variety, we may mark out fome- 
thing on which to fettle. Firft, the 
colours of beautiful bodies muft not be 
duiky or muddy, but clean and fair. Se- 
condly, they mull not be of the ftrong- 
eft kind. Thofe which fecm moil ap- 
propriated to beauty, are the milder of 
every fortj light greens; foft blues; 
weak whites; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be ftrong and vi- 
vid, they are always diverfified, and the 
objeift is never of one ftrong colour; there 
are almofl always fuch a number of 
them (as in variegated flowers) that the 
V : : ftrength 
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ftrength and glare of each is confidera- 
bly abated. In a fine complexion, there 
is not only fome variety in the colour- 
ing, but the colours, neither the red 
nor the white are ftrong and glaring. 
Befides, they are mixed in fuch a man- 
ner, and with fuch gradations, that it is 
impoffible to fix the bounds. On the fame 
principle it is, that the dubious colour 
in the necks and tails of peacocks, and 
about the heads of drakes, is fo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both 
of fhape and colouring are as nearly re- 
lated, as we can well fuppofe it pofllble 
for things of fuch different natures to 
be. 



SECT, 
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SECT. XVIII. 



RECAPITULATION. 



ON the whole, the qualities of 
beauty, as they are merely fenfi- 
ble qualities, are the following. Firft, 
to be comparatively fmall. Secondly, 
to be fmooth. Thirdly, to have a va- 
riety in the diredtion of the parts; but 
fourthly, to have thofe parts not angu- 
lar, but melted as it were into each other. 
Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame with- 
out any remarkable appearance of ftrength . 
Sixthly, to have its colours clear and 
bright; but not very ftrong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it ihould have any gla- 
ring colour, to have it diverfiiied with 
others. Thefe are, I beUeve, the pro- 
perties on which beauty depends; pro- 
perties that operate by nature, and arc 
lefs liable to be altered by caprice, or 
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confounded by a diverfity of taftes, than 
any others. 

SECT. XIX. 

\ The PHYSIOGNOMY. 

THE Fb^ognomy has a confider- 
able fhare in beauty, efpecially in 
that of our own fpecies. The manners 
give a. certain determination to the couh- 
tenance> which being obferved to cor- 
refpond pretty regularly with them, is 
capable of joining the efFe<3: of certain 
agreeable qualities of the mind to thofe 
of the -body. So that to form a finifhed 
human beauty, and to give it its full in- 
fluence, the face muft be exprefllve of 
jfiich gentle and amiable qualities, as cor- 
relpond with the foftnefs, fmoothnefs> 
and delicacy of the outward form. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XX. 
The EYE. 

I HAVE hitherto purpofely omi?t« 
to fpeak of the Eye, which has (o 
great a fliare in the beauty of the ani- 
mal creation, as it did not fall fo eaGly 
under the foregoing heads, though in 
faft it is reducible to the fame principles. 
I think then, that the beauty of the eye 
confifts, firft, in its clcarnefs; what co- 
loured eye fliall pleafe raoft, depends a 
good deal on particular fancies; but 
none are pleafed with an eye, whofe 
water (to ufe that term) is dull and 
muddy.*We are pleafed with the eye In 
this view, on the principle upon which 
we like diamonds, clear water, glafs, and 
fuch like tranfparent fubftances. Second- 
ly, the motion of the eye corftributes td 
its beauty, by continually lliifting its di- 
redion? 

* P»rt 4. fea. 25. 
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Ircflioni but a flow and languid motion is 
more beautiful than a brifk one; the latter 
is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly* 
with regard to the union of the eye with 
the neighbouring parts, it is to hold the 
fame rule that is given of other beauti- 
ful onesj it is not to make a ftrong de-^ 
viation from the line of the neighbour- 
ing parts; nor to verge into any exadt 
geometrical figure, Befides all this, the 
eye affeits, as it is expreflive of foma 
qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power generally arifes from this ; fo that 
what we have juft faid of the phyfiog-* 
liomy is applicable here. 



\ 



S E C f . XJtL 

tr d L i N E s s. 



IT may perhaps appear like a forf of 
repetition of what we have before 
faid, to infift here upon the nature of 
VgJine/s, As I imagine it to be in all re- 
L^: (^ fpe^s 
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the 



thofe 



laiititt 



oppofite 

which we have laid down for the con- 
ftituents of beauty. But though uglinefs 
be the oppofite to beauty, it is not the 
oppofite to proportion and fitnefs. For 
it is polTible that a thing may be very 
ugly with any proportions, and with a 
perfeft fitnefs to any ufes. Uglinefs f 
imagine likewife to be confident enough 
■with an idea of the fubh'me. But I would 
fey no rneans infmuate that uglinefs taf 
itfelf is a fublime idea, unlcfs united 
with fuch qualities as excite a Iftrong 
teiTOr, 



SECT. XXII. 
GRACE. 



4 



f^ Racefulnefs is an idea not very diffe- 
*** rent from beauty; It confflls in 
much the fame things, Gracefnloiefs is 
an idea belongj'ng to pafture and motion. 
In both thefe, to be graceful, it is reqti- 
13 1& 




J 
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£lc that there be no appearance of diffi- 
culty; there is required a fmall inflexion 
of the body; and a compofure of the 
i-parts in fuch a manner, as not to in- 
cumber each other, nor to appear di- 
vided by (harp and fudden angles. In 
this cafe, this roundnefs, this delicacy 
of attitude and motion, it is that ail the 
magic of grace confifls, and what is 
called its je tie fai quoi; as will be 
obvious to any obferver who confiders 
attentively the Venus de Medicis, the 
Antinous, or any flatue generally allowed 

r) be graceful in an high degfert' tsnoii 
SECT. xxm. 

WHEN any body is compofed of 
parts fmooth and poliflied, with- 
out prefling upon each other, without 
ftiewing any ruggednefs or confufion, 
w and at the fame time afFefting fome re- 
■- Q_2 gular 



ELEGANCE and SPECIOUSNESS. 
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gular fiape, I call elegant. It is clofe" 
ly allied to the "beautiful, differing from 
it only in this regularity, which how- 
ever, as it makes a very material diffe- 
rence, in the affeftion produced, may 
very well conftitute another fpecies. Un- 
der this head I rank thofe delicate and re- 
gular works of art, that imitate no deter- 
minate objedt in nature, as elegant build- 
ings, and pieces of furniture. When 
any objeift partakes of the abovemention- 
ed qifalities, or of thofe of beautiful 
bodies, and is withal of great ditaen- 
fions; it is full as remote from the idea 
of mere beauty. I call \\. fine Qi Jpe- 
clous. 
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SECT. XXIV. 
The beautiful in FEELING, 

THE foregoingdefcripiion of beauty, 
fo far as it is taken in by the eye, 

imay be greatly illuftrated by defcribing 
the nature of objefts, which produce 
a fimiJar effedl through the touch. This 
I call the beautiful in Feeling. It corre- 

(iponds wonderfully with what caufes 

-the fame fpecies of pleafure to the fight. 
There is a chain in all our fenfations; 

ithey are all but different forts of feel- 
ings, calculated to be affeifted by vari-: 
ous forts of objefts, but all to be affefc- 

' ed after the fame manner. All bodies 
that are pleafant to the touch, are fo by 
the Qightnefs of the refiflance they make. 
Refiftance is either to motion along the 
furfece, or to the prefTure of the parts 
pn one another; if the former be flight, 
^5 call the body, fmooth, if the latter, 
0,3 f°ft' 
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. foft. The chief pleafiii e we receive by 
feeling, is in the one or the other of 
thefe qualities ; and if there be a combi- 
nation of both, our pleafure is greatly in- 
creafed. This is fo plain, that it is ra- 
ther more fit to illuilrate other things, 
than to be illuftrated itfelf by an ex- 
ample. The next fource of pleafure in 
this itviizy as in every other, is the conti- 
nually prefenting fomewhat new; and 
we find that bodies which continually 
vary their furface, are much the moft 
pleafant, ^r beautiful, to the feeling, as 
any one that pleafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objeds is, 
that though the furface continually va- 
ries its dired:ion, it never varies it fud- 
denly* The application of any thing 
fudden, even though the impreflion it- 
felf have little or nothing of violence^ 
is difegreeable. The quick application 
of ^ finger a little warmer or colder than 
ufual, without notice, makes us ftart; a 

flight tap on the (boulder not expeft- 

« 

ed. 
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cd, has the fame effect. Hence it is 
that angular bodies, bodies that fudden- 
ly vary the direflion of the outline, af- 
ford fo little pkafure to the feeling. 
Every fuch change is a fort of climbing 
or falling in miniature; fo that fquares, 
triangles, and other angular figures, are 
neither beautiful to the fight not feeling. 
Whoever compares his ftate of mind, 
on feeling foft, fmooth, variatcd, unan- 
gular bodies, with that in which he 
iinds himfelf, on the viev/ of a beautiful 
objeift, will perceive a very firiking ana- 
logy in the effeds of both; and which 
may go a good way towards defcovering 
their common caufe. Feeling and fight 
in this refpedl, differ in but a few points. 
The touch takes in the pleafure of foft- 
[jiefs, which is not primarily an object 
j)ffight; the fight on the other hand 
jioraprehends colour, which can haidly 
.Jje made perccptiijle to the touch; the 
, touch again has the 2dvantage In a new 
idea of pleafure refulting from a mode- 
. 0^4 rate 
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fate degree of warmth; but the eye tri- 
umphs in the infinite extent and mul- 
I tiplicity of its objcds. But there is fuch 
a fimihtude in the pleafures of thefe 
fenfes, that I am apt to fancy, if it were 
poflible that one might difcern colour by 
feeling, (as it i& faid fome blind men 
have done) that the fame colours, and 
the fame difpofition of colouring, which 
are found beautifbl to the fight, would 
be found likewife moft grateful to the 
(ouch. But letting afide conjeftures, le; 
\is pafs to the other fenfe; of hearing. 



SECT. XXV, 



The beautiful in SOUNDS, 



4 



IN this fcnfe we find an equal apti- 
tude to be aifedted in a foft and de- 
dicate manner; and how far fweet or 
beautiful founds agree with our de- 
fcriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the 
(rxLgrience of every one mufl decide. 
Milto^^ 
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Milton has defcribed this fpecies of mu- 
iic in one of his juvenile poems*. J 
need not fay that Milton was perfectly 
well verfed in that art; and that no man 
had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
pf exprefling the affedions of one fenfe 
by metaphors taken from another. Th? 
dcfcription is as follows. 



I 



7— And ever againfl eating tares. 
Lap me m foft Lydian airs; 
In nates with many a winding baitt 
0/"linkcd fweetnefs long drawn ««/} 
IVith tuanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
fthe melting tiatee through mazes running} 
Untwifting ali the ehahis that iye 
The hidden foul of harmony. 

Let US parallel this with the foftnefs, the 
winding furface, the unbroken continu- 
fcance, the eafy gradation of the beauti- 
ful in other things; and all the diverfi- 



* L'allegro^ 
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ties of the feveral fenfes, with all their 
feveral afFeftions, will rather help to 
thfow lights from one another to finifli 
one clear, coniiftent idea of the whole, 
than to obfcure it by their intricacy and 
variety. 

To the abovementioned defcription I 
fhall add one or two remarks. The firft 
isi that the beautiful in mufic will not 
bear that loudnefs and ftrength of founds, 
\vhich may be ufed to raife other paffions; 
nor notes, which are ihriU, or harfli, or 
deepi it agrees bell with fuch as are 
clear, even, fmooth, and weak. The 
fecond is; that great variety, and quick 
tranfitions from one meafure or tone 
to another, are contrary to the genius of 
the beautiful iu mufic. Such -j- tranfi- 
tions often excite mirth, or other fud- 
den and tumultuous paffions; but not 
that finking, that melting, tliat languor, 
which is the charafterlftical effedt of the 
beau- 



1 In 



, when I hear fwect mufic. 

Shakespear, 
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beautiful, as it regards every fenfe. The 
paffion excited by beauty is in fadt nearer 
to a fpecies of melancholy, than to jollity 
and mirth. I do not here mean to con- 
fine mufic to any one fpecies of notes, or 
tones, neither is it an art in which I can 
fay I have any great fkilL My fole de- 
fign in this remark is, to fettle a confi- 
dent idea of beauty. The infinite va- 
riety of (he affedtions of the foul will 
fuggeft to a good head, and fkilful ear, 
a variety of fuch founds, as are fitted to 
raife them. It can be no prejudice to 
this, to clear and diftinguifli fome few- 
particulars, that belong to the fame 
clafs, and are confiftent with each other, 
:om the immenfe croud of ditFerent, 
and fometimes contradii5tory ideas, that 
rank vulgarly under the ftandard of 
beauty. And of thcfc it is my intention 
to mark fuch only of the leading points 
as fhew the conformity of the fenfe of 
hearing, with all t^e other fenfes in the 
article of their pleafures. 

. SECT. 
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SECT. XXVI. 



TASTE and SMEL L,i 



THIS general agreement of the 
fenfes is yet more evident on mi- 
nutely coniidering thofe of tafte and 
finell. We metaphorically apply the 
idea of fweetnefs to fights, and founds; 
but as the qualities of bodies by which 
they are fitted to excite either pleafure 
or pain in thefe fenfes, are not fo obvi- 
ous as they are in the others, we fhall 
refer an explanation of their analogy, 
which is a very clofe one, to that part, 
wherein we come to confider the com- 
mon efficient caufe of beauty as it re- 
gards all the fenfes. I do not think any 
thing better fitted to eftablifh a clear and 
fettled idea of vifiial beauty, than this 
way of examining the fimilar pleafures 
of other fenfesj for one part is fome- 
(imes clear in one of the fenfes, that is 
more 



w 




SECT. XXVII 
The Sublime and Beautiful compared. 
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Lfnore obfcure in another; and where 
I there is a clear concurrence of all, we 
lanay with more certainty fpeak of any 
lone of them. By this means, they bear 
witnels to each other; nature is, as it 
were, fcrutinized; and we report no- 

t thing of her, but what we receive from 
her own information. 

ON clofing this general view of 
beauty, it naturally occurs, that 
we (hould compare it with the fublimej 
and in this comparifon there appears a 
remarkable contraft. For fublime ob- 
jedis are vaft in their dimenfions, beau- 
tiful ones comparatively fmall; beauty 
fhould be fmooth, and polilhed; the 
great, rugged and negligent; beauty 
/hould flxun the right line, yet deviate 
from it infenfiblyj the great in many 
■kjpi.i cafes 
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Philofophical Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Origin of our Ideas 

O F T H E 

Sublime and Beautiful. 
PART iV. 
SECT. I, 

Of the efficient caafe of the SUBLIME 

and BEAUTIFUL. 

WHEN I fay, I intend to enquire 
into the efficient caufe of fub- 
limity and beauty, I would not be un- 
derftood to fay, that I can come to 
the ultimate caufe. I do not pretend' 
that I fhall ever be able to explain, why 
certain aifettions of the body produce 
R fuch 
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fuch a diftinft emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affefted 
by the mind, or the mind by the body. 
A little thought will fhew this to be jm- 
poflible. But I conceive, if we can dif- 
cover what affetftions of the mind pro- 
duced certain emotions of the bodyj and 
what diftindt feelings and qualities of 
body fiiall produce certain determinate 
paffions in the mind, and no others, T 
fancy a great deal will be done; fome- 
ihing not unufeful towards a diftind 
knowledge of our pafllons, fo far at leaft 
as we have them at prefent under out 
confideration. This is all, I believe, wc 
can do. Ifwe could advance a ftep far- 
ther, difficulties would ftill remain, as 
we fhould be ftill equally diftant from the 
firft caufe. When Newton firft difcbver- 
ed the property of attradWon, and fettled 
its laws, he foun d it ferved very well toex- 
plain feveral of the moft remarkable pha^- 
nomena in nature; but yet with reference 
to the general iyftem of things, he could 
' confider 
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cohGder attraftion but as an effeft, whofe 
caUfe at that time he did not attempt to 
trace. But when he afterwards began to 
account for it by a fubtle elaftic sther* 
this great man (if in fo great a man it be 
not impious to difcover any thing like a 
blemifh) feemed to have quitted his ufual 
cautious manner of philofophifing; finre 
perhaps, allowing all that has been ad- 
vanced on this fubjed Co be fufficieatly 
proved, I think, it leaves us with as many 
difficulties as h found us. That great 
chain of caiifes, which linking one to 
another even to the throne of God him-' 
felf, can never be unravelled by any in- 
duftry of ours. When we go but one 
ftep beyond the immediately fenfible qua- 
. lities of things, we go out of our depth. 
All we do after, is but a faint ftruggle* 
that ihews we: are in an element which 
does not belong to us. So that when I 
Ipeak of caufe, and efficient caufe, I only 
mean, certain affeftions of the mind, that 
^aufs certain changes in the body; or 
R 2 certain 
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certain powers and properties in bodies^ 
that work a change in the mind. As if 
I I were to explain the motion of a body 
I falling to the ground, I would fay it was 
caufed by gravity, and 1 would endeavour 
I'to fhew after what manner this power 
j" operated, without attempting to fliew 
why it operated in this manner; or if I 
I were to explain the effeifts of bodies 
iftriking one another by the common laws 
' of percufijon, I fliould not endeavour to 
explain how motion itfelf is communi- 
cated. 

SECT. II. 

ASSOCIATION. 



IT is no fraall bar in the way of our 
enquiry into the caufe of our paflions, 
that the occalion of many of them arc 
1^ given, and that their governing motions 
are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to reflcf^ on them } at 
. - ' a time 
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.a time of which all fort of memory is 
.worn out of our minds. For befidcs fuch 
_ things as affedl us in various manners ac- 
cording to their natural powers, there 
are afTociations made at that early feafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to 
diftinguifh from natural efFefts. Not to 
mention the unaccountable antipathies 
which we find in many perfons, we all 
find it impoffible to remember when a 
fteep became more terrible than a plain j 
or fire or water more terrible than a 
clod of earth; though all thefc are very 
probably either conclufions from expe- 
dience, or arifing from the premonitions 
of others; and fomc of them imprefi'ed* 
in all likelihood, pretty late. But as it 
muft be allowed that many things afTedl 
us after a certain manner^ not by any na- 
tural powers they have for that purpofe, 
but by aifociation; fuit would be abllirdon 
the other hand, to lay that all things affeft 
) by alTuciation only; fince fome things 



nuft have been < 
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ragreeble or difagreeable, from whicli 
I 'the others derive their affociated powers; 
r'and it would be, I fancy, to little pur- 
f pofe to look for the caufe of oor paflions 
[ 'in aflbciation, until we fail of it in the 
natural properties of things. 



SECT. ]n. 



M 



Caufe of PAIN and FEAR. 



I Have before obferved*, that whatever 
is qualified to caufe terror, is a foun- 
dation capable of the fublime; to which 
I add, that not only thefe, but many 
'things from which we cannot probably 
apprehend any danger have a fimilar ef- 
feift, becaufe they operate in a fiinilar 
manner. I obferved too that "f- what- 
ever produces pleafure, pofitive and ori- 
"■'ginal pleafure, is fit to have beauty en- 
grafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the 
nature of thefe qualities, it may be ne- 
ccflary 
» Part I. fea. 8. +' Part i. fcfl. lo. 
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eeffary to explain the nature of pain and 
pleafure on which they depend. A man 
who fufFers under violent bodily pain; (I 
iuppofe the mofl; violent, becaufe the 
cfFed: may be the more obvious;) I fay 
a man in great pain has his teeth fet, 
his eye-brows are violently contraiSed, 
his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes are 
iiragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair ftands an end, the 
voice is forced out in fhort (hrieks and 
groans, and the whole fabric totters. 
Fear or terror, which is an apprehen,?- 
iion of pain or death, exhibits exactly 
jthe fame effetSs, approaching In violence 
,to thofe juft mentioned in proportion to 
the nearncfs of the caufe, and the weak- 
nefs of the fubjeil. This is not only fo 
in the human fpecies, but I have more 
than once obferved in dogs, under an 
apprehenfion of punilhment, that they 
have writhed their bodies, and yelped, 
and howled, as if they had actually 
felt the blows. Froni hence I conclude 
R 4 that 
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I that pain, and fear, aft upon the fame 
l-iparts of the body, and in the famt man- 
IVer, though fomewhat differing in de- 
Pfgree. That pain and fear confift in an 
flinnatural tenfioo of the nerves; that 

■ this is fometimes accompanied with an 
I "nnnatural ftrcngth, which fometimes 
I fuddenly changes into an extraodinary 
tVeaknefs; that the effefts often come 
I bn alternately, and are fometimes mixed 

■ "(vith each other. This is the nature of 
all convulfive agitations, efpecially in 
weaker fubjefts, which are the moft 
liable to the fcvercfl impreflions of pain 

1 and fear. The only difference between 

pain and terror, is, that things which 

faufe pain operate on the mind, by the 

intervention of the body; whereas things 

that caufe terror generally affcft the 

bodily organs by the operation of the 

r niind fuggefting the danger; but both 

■ agreeing, either primarily, or feconda- 

rily, in producing a tenfion, contra- 

^on, or violent emotion of the 

nerves. 
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SECT. IV. 



Continued. 



nerves *, tliey agree iiKewue in every 
thing elfe. For it appears very clearly to 
me, from this, as well as from many 
other examples, that when the body is 
difpofed, by any means whatfoever, to 
fuch emotions as it wo^ild acquire by 
the means of a certain paflioni it will 
of itfelf excite fomething very like that 
paffion in the mind. 

B^TT^O this purpiofe Mr. Spon, in his 

A. Recherches d'Antiquite, gives us 

a curious ftory of the celebrated phy- 

fiognomift Campanella; this man, it 

feems, had not only made very accurate 

kobfer- 
• I do not here enter into the qucflion debated 
mong phyfiologifls, whether pain be the effefl of a 
contraiSion, oratenfion of the nerves. Either will 
ferve my purpofe ; for by tenfion, I mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compofe 
■ guy mufcle or menibrane, in whatever way this is 
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obfervations on human faces, but wm 
very expert in mimicking fuch, as were 
any way remarkable. When he had 
a mind to penetrate Into the inclina- 
tions of thofe he had to deal with, he 
compofed his face, his gefture, and his 
whole body, as nearly as he could into 
the exadl fmiilitude of the perfon he in- 
tended to examine; and then carefully 
obferved what turn of mind he feemcd 
to acquire by this change. So that, fays 
my author, he was able to enter into 
the difpofitions and thoughts of people 
as eiteftually as if he had been changed 
into the very men. I have often ob- 
ferved, that on mimicking the looks and 
geftnres, of angry, or placid, or frighted, 
or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that pafliou 
whofc appearance I endeavoured to imi- 
tate; nay I am convinced it is hard to 
avoid it; though one flrove to feparate 
the paflion from its correfpondent ge- 
ftures. Our minds and bodies arc fo 
■ ■ . clofely 
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clbfely and intimately connefted, that 
one is incapable of pain or pleafure with- 
out the other. Campanella, of whom 
we have been fpeaking, conld fo abftradl 
his attention from any fafferings of his 
body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itfelf without much pain; and in 
leffer pains, every body muft have ob- 
ferved, that when we can employ our at- 
tention on any thing elfc, the pain has 
been for a time fufpended; on the other 
hand, if by any means the body is in- 
difpofed to perform fuch geftures, or to 
be ftimulated into fuch emotions as any 
pafiion ufually produces in it, that paf- 
fion itfelf never can arife, though its 
caufe fliould be never fo ftrongly in 
aftion; though it fliouM be merely men- 
tal, and immediately atFedling none of 
the fcnfes. As an opiate, or fpirituous 
liquors, Ihall fufpend the operation of 
grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of all 
our efforts to the contrary; and this 
by inducing in the body a difpoCtion 
contrary 
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contrary to that which it receives from 
thefc paflions. 



SECT. V. 



How the Sublime is produced. 

HAVING confidered terror as pro- 
ducing an unnatural tenfton and 
certain violent emotions of the nerves; 
it cafily follows, from what we have juft 
faid, that whatever is fitted to produce 
fuch a tenfion muft be productive of 
a paiTion iimilar to terror *, and con- 
fequently muft be a fource of the fub- 
lime, though it fhould have no idea of 
danger conne<n:ed with it. So that little 
remains towards fhewing the caufe of 
the fublime, but to (hewthatthe inftances 
we have given of it in the fecond part 
relate to fuch things, as are fitted by na- 
ture to produce this fort of tenfion, ei- 
ther by the primary operation of the 
mind 
* Pwt a. feci. 2. 
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mind or the body. With regard to fuch 
things as affcQ. by the aflbciated idea of 
danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terror, and adt by fome 
modification of that paffionj and that 
terror, when fufficiently violent, raifcs 
the emotions of the body juil mention- 
ed, can as little be doubted. But if the 
fublime is built on terror, or fome paf- 
fion like it, which has pain for its ob- 
JC&. ; it is previoufly proper to enquire 
how any fpecies of delight can be de- 
rived from a caufe fo apparently con- 
trary to it. I fay, delight, becaufe, as I 
have often remarked, it is very evident- 
ly different in its caufe, and in Its own 
nature, from aiftual and pofitive plea- 
JGire. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

How pain can be a caufe of delight 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered it 
that a ftate of reft and inadiooi 
however it may flatter our indolence, 
fhould be prorkiftive of many , incon- 
venienciesj that it ihould generate fuch 
dilbrders, as may force us to have re- 
courfe to fome labour, as a thing ab- 
folutcly requifite to make us pafs our 
lives with tolerable fatisfadlion; for the 
nature of reft is to fufFer all the parts of 
our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that 
not only difables the members from 
performing their fundions, but takes 
away the vigorous tone of fibre which is 
requifite for carrying on the natural and 
noceflary fecretions. At the fame time, 
that in this languid inaftive ftate, the 
nerves are more liable to the moft hor* 
rid convulfions, than when they are fuP 
ficientljr 
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§ciehtly braced and ftrengthened. Me- 
lancholy, dejedtion, defpair, and often 
felf-murder, is the confequence of the 
gloomy view we take of things in this 
relaxed ftate of body. The befl remedy 
for all thefe evils is exercife or labour', 
and labour is a furmounting q^ difficulties ^ 
an exertion of the contra<5ting power of 
the mufclesj and as fuch refembles pain, 
whidi coniifts in tenfion or contradlion, 
ia every thing but degree. Labour is 
not only requifite to preferve the coarfec 
organs in a ftatc fit for their funt^ons, 
but it is equally neceffary to thefe finer 
kand more delicate organs, on which» 
and by which, the imagination, and per- 
Ithaps the other mental powers aft. Since 
kit is probable, that not only the inferior 
tparts of the foul, as the paflions are 
pcalled, but the underftanding itfelf makes 
' ufe of fome fine corporeal inftrcmenta in 
its operation^ though what they aru, 

I and where they are, may be fomcwhat 
bard to fetth: but that it does make.i;^^ 
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of fuch, appears from hence; that a long 
exercife of the mental powers induces 
a remarkable laffitude of the whole bp-'- 
dy, and on the other hand, that great 
bodily labour, or pain, weakens, and 
fometimes adlually deftroys the mental 
faculties. Now, as a due exercife is ef- 
fential to the coarfe mufcular parts of 
the conftitution, and that without this 
roufing they would become languid, and 
difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts we have mcn- 
tionedi to have them in proper order, 
they mufl be (liaken and worked to a 
proper degree. 

SECT. vn. 

EXERCISE neccifary for thefiner organs. 



AS common labour, which is a 
mode of pain, is the exercife of 
the groffer, a mode of terror is the ex- 
ercife of the finer parts of the fyftem; 
4 and 
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and if a certain mode of pain be of fuch a 
nature as to aft upon the eye or the ear, as 
they are the moft delicate organs, the af- 
feiflion approaches more nearly to that 
whichhasamentalcaufe. In all thefe cafes, 
if the pain and terror are fo modified as 
not to be aftually noxious; if the pain 
is not carried to violence, and the terror 
is not converfant about the prefent de- 
ftrudion of the perfon, as thefe emotions 
clear the parts, whether fine, or grofs, 
of a dangerous and troublefome Incum- 
brance, they are capable of producing 
delight; not pleafure, but a fort of de- 
lightful horror, a fort of tranquillity 
tinged with terror; which as it belongs 
to felf-prefervation is one of the ftrong- 
cft of all the paflions. Its objedl is the 
fublime *. Its higheft degree I call 
aftamj}jment i the fubordinate degrees are 
awe, reverence, and refpeft, which by 
the very etymology of the words fhew 
om what fource they are derived^ and 
S how 

• Part 2. red. %. 
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-liow they'fland diftinguifhed from pol?- 

'tivepleafure. 

SECT. VIII. 

Why things not dangerous produce a 
paffion Hk« TERROR. 

* A Mode of terror or of pain, is 
xjL always the caufe of the fublime. 
For terror, or aflbciated danger, the 
foregoing explanation is, 1 believe, fuffi- 
cient. It will require fomething more 
trouble to ihew, that fuch examples, as 
T have given of the fublime in the Se- 
cond part, are capable of producing a 
mode of pain, and of being thus allied 
to terror, and to be accounted for on 
the fame principles. And firfl of fuch 
objedts as are great in their dimenfions. 
I Ipeak of vifual objefts. 

SECT; 



» Part I. feit, 7. Part. 2. fcfl.!*. 
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SECT. IX. 

Why vitUal objedts of great dimeniions 
are Sablime. 

.^^TIS-ION is performed by having 
V a picture foniied by the rays of 
alight which are refleded from the ob- 
^ed, painted in one piece, inftanta- 
*couily, on the retina, or iail nervous 
,if>art of the eye. Or according to others, 
./there is but one point of any objeift 
,4)ainted on the eye in fuch a manner as 
ii/io be perceived at once; but by movir^g 
Jthe eye, we gather up with great celerity, 
jtbe feveral parts of the objedl, fo as to 
i,^rm one uniform piece. If the former 
pepinion be allowed, it willbe confidered*', 
Ithat though all the liglit remedied from 
large body fliould ftrike the eye in one 
-inftant; yet we muft fuppofe -that the 
S 2 body 

* Part J, feft. 7. 
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body ftfelf is formed of a vaft number of 
dJftin<S points, every one of which, or 
the ray from every one, makes an im- 
^preflion on the retina. So that, though 
the image of one point (hould caufe but 
a finall tenfion of this membrane, ano- 
-tlier, and another, and another ftroke, 
muft in their progrefs caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the highcft 
degree; and the whole capacity of the 
eye, vibrating in all its parts, mull ap- 
proach near to the nature of what caufes 
pain, and confequently muft produce an 
idea of the fublime. Again, if we take 
it, that one point only of an objeil is 
diftinguifliable at once; the matter will 
amount nearly to the fame thing, or ra- 
ther it will make the origin of the fub- 
lime from greatnefs of dimenfion yet 
clearer. For if but one point is obferved 
at once, the eye muft traverfe the vaft 
■fpace of fuch bodies with great qulcb- 
'nefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
and 
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and mufcles deftined to the motion of 
that part muft be very much ftrained^ 
and their great fenfibility muft make 
them highly afFe£ted by this ftraining. 
Befides, it fignifies juft nothing to the 
efFedl produced, whether a body has its 
parts connected and makes its Impreffion 
at once; or making but one impreffion 
of a point at a time, it caufes a fucceffion 
of the fame, or others, fo quickly, as to 
make them feem united; as is evident 
from the common eifetfl of whirling about 
a lighted torch or piece of wood; which 
if done with celerity, feems a circle of 
^e. 

SECT. X. 

. UNITY why requifite to vaftnefs. 

•XT may be objedted to this theory, 
A that the eye generally receives an 
^rqual number of rays at all times, and 
S 3 that 
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, Aat therefore a great objeft cannot affi^ 
ft by the number of rays, more than 
I Aat variety of objefts which the eye 
[ fnuft always difcern whilft it remains 
I 5pen. But to this I anfwer, that ad- 
mitting an equal number of rays, or an' 
^qual quantity of luminous particles to 
Arike the eye at all times, yet if thefe 
^ys frequently vary their nature, now 
to blue, now to red, and fo on, or their 
ftianner of termination as to a number 
of petty fquares, triangles, or the like, 
at every change, whether of colour or 
fhapE, the organ has a fort of a relaxation 
■ or reft; but this relaxation and labour fo 
often interrupted, is by no means pro- 
dudtive of cafe; neither has it the effefl: 
pf vigorous and uniform labour. Who- 
ever has remarked the different eiFefts 
of fome flrong exercife, and feme Uttle 
■piddling adlion, will underfland why 
a teazing fretful employment, which at 
once wearies and weakens the body, 
(hould 
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Ihould have nothing great; thefe forts of 
Iftipulfes which are rather teazing than 
painful, by continually and fuddenly al- 
tering their tenor and direftion, prevent 
that full tenfion, that fpecies of uniform 
labour which is allied to ftrong pain, 
and caufes the fublime. The fuin total 
of things of various kinds, though it 
fliould equal the number of the uniform 
parts compoiing fome one entire obje<5l, 
' is not equal in its efFedt upon the organs 
of our bodies. Befides the one already 
afligned, there is another very ftrong 
reafon for the difference. The mind in 
reality hardly ever can attend diligently 
"' to more than one thing at a time ; i'i 
this thing be little, the effedt is little, 
and a number of other little objects 
cannot engage the attention; the mind 
is bounded by the bounds of the obje<ft; 
and what is not attended to, and what 
does not cxift, are much the fame in 
the efted ; but thd eye or the mind (for 
S 4 \\\ 
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in this cafe there is no difference) in 
great uniform objedls does not readily 
arrive at their bounds j it has no reiV, 
whilft it contemplates them; the image 
is much the fame every where. So that 
every thing grea.t by its quantity muft 
receflarily be, one, fimple and entire. 

SECT. XI. 
The artificial INFINITE. 

WE have obferved, that a fpecies 
of greatnefs arifes from the ar- 
tificial infinite; and that this infinite con- 
fifls in an uniform fucceffion of great parts: 
we obferved too, that the fame uniform 
fuccefllon had a like power in founds. 
But becaufe the effefts of many things are 
clearer in one of the fenfes than in ano- 
ther, and that all the fenfes bear an ana- 
logy to, and illuftrate one another; I fliall 
fcegin with this power in founds, as the 
caufc of the fubjimity from^ fucceflion 
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is rather more obvious in the fenfe of 
hearing. And I Jhall here once for all 
obierve, that an inveftigation of the na- 
tural and mechanical caufes of our paf- 
fions, befides the curiolity of the fub- 
jeift, gives, if they are difcovered, a 
double ftrength and luftrc to any rules 
we deliver on fuch matters. When the 
ear receives any fimple found, it is ftruck 
by a fingle pulfe of the air, which makes 
the ear-drum and the other membranous 
parts vibrate according to the nature and 
fpecies of the ftroke. If the ftroke be 
ftrong, the organ of hearing fufFers a 
confiderable degree of tenfion. If the 
ftroke be repeated pretty foon after, the 
repetition cauies an expectation of ano- 
ther ftroke. And it muft be obferved, 
that expedtation itfelf caufes a tenfion. 
This is apparent in many animals, who 
when they prepare for hearing any found, 
roufe thenifelves, and prick up their ears; 
fo that here the effedl of the founds is 
confiderably augmented by a new auxi- 
liary, 
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Hary, the expectation. But though af- 
ter a number of ftrokea, wc expedl ftill 
more, not being able to afccrtain the 
exafl time of their arrival, when they 
arrive, tJiey produce a fort of furprife, 
which increafes this tenfion yet further. 
For, I have obferved, that when at any 
time I have waited very earneftly for 
feme found, that returned at inteiTals, 
(as the fucceflive firing of cannon) though 
1 fully expefted the return of the found, 
■when it came, it always made me ftart 
a little; the ear-drum fufFered a convul- 
fion, and the whole body confented with - 
It. The tenfion of the part thus in- 
creafing at every blow, by the united 
forces of the ftroke itfelf, the expedla- 
tion, and the fijrprife, it is worked up 
to fuch a pitch as to be capable of the 
fublime ; it is brought jufl to the verge 
ofpain. Even when the caufehas ceafed'j 
the organs of hearing being often fuc- 
ceflively ftruck. in a fimilar manner, 
continue to vibrate in that manner for 
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fome time longer; this is an additional 
help to the greatnefs of the effeft. 



r 



SECT. xir. 



The vibrations muft be fimilai 



BUT if the vibration be not fiml- 
larat every imprefllon, it can never 
be carried beyond the number of aftual 
impreflions; for move any body, as a 
pendulum, in one way, and it will con- 
tinue to ofcillate in an arch of the fame 
circle, until the known caufes make it 
reft; but if after firft putting it in mo- 
tion in one direfSion, you pufh it into 
another, it can never reaJTume the firft 
direftion ; becaufe it can never move 
itfelf, and confequently it can have but 
the eS^dt of that laft motion ; whereas, 
if in the fame direftion you a£t upon it 
fcveral times, it will deicribe a greater 
prch, and move a longer time. 
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SECT. XIII. 

The effedls of SUCCESSION in vifual 
objci?:s explained. 



IF we can comprehend clearly how 
things operate upon one of our fenfes; 
there can be very little difficulty in con- 
ceiving in what manner they affedt the 
rtft. To fay a great deal therefore up- 
on the correfponding affeftions of every 
fenfe, would tend rather to fatigue us by 
an ufelefs repetition, than to tlirow any 
new light upon the fubjedt, by that am- 
ple and diiFufe manner of treating it; but 
as in this difcourfe we chiefly attach our- 
fclves to the fiibllme, as it affefts the 
eye, we fhall confidcr particularly why a 
fuccefTive difpofition of uniform parts in 
the fame right line fliould be fublime *, 
and upon what principle this difpofition 
is enabled to make a comparatively fmall 
quantity 
• Part 2. fca. 10. 
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quantity of matter produce a grander 
cffeft, than a much larger quantity dif- 
pofed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions; let us fet 
before our eyes a colonnade of uniform 
pillars planted in a right line; let us 
take our fland, in fuch a manner, that 
the eye may (hoot along this colonnade, 
for it has its heft efFecl in this view. 
In our prefent lituation it is plain, that 
the rays from the flrft round pillar will 
caufe in the eye a vibration of that fpe- 
cies ; an image of the pillar itfelf. The 
pillar immediately lucceeding increafes 
it ; that which follows renews and en- 
forces the impreflion ; each in its order 
as it fuccceds, repeats Impulfe after im- 
pulfe, and ftroke after ftroke, until the 
eye long exercifed in one particular way 
cannot lofe that obje<5l immediately; and 
being violently roufed by this continued 
agitation, it prefents the mind with a 
grand or fublime conception. But in- 
ftcad of viewing a rank of uniform pil- 
lars; 
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^ars; let us iiippofe, that tliey fuccced 
each other, a round and a fquare one al- 
ternately. In this cafe the vibration 

.ciufcd by the £rfl. round pillar perifiies 
as foon as it is formed; and one of quite 
another fort (the fquare) directly occu- 
pies its place; which however it reiigns 
as quickly to the round one; and thus 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up 
one image and laying down another, as 

!loBg as the building continues. From 
whence it is obvioiis, that at the loft 
pillar, the impreilion is as far from con- 
tinuing as it was at the very firftj be- 
caufe in fadt, tlie fenfory can receive no 
diftindt imprefrion but from the laft; 
and it can never of itfelf refume a difli- 
milar impreflion : befides, every varia- 

Ttion of the objedt is a reft and relaxa- 
tion to the organs of fight ; and thefe 

■ reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo 

■.neceffary to produce the fublime. To 

■produce therefore a perfeifl grandeur in 
fuch things as we have been mention- 

.--'i. ing. 
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&ig, there fliould be a perfeft fioiplicity, 
an abfolate uniformity in difpofition, 
ihape and colouring. Upon this prin- 
ciple of fucccfiion and uniformity it may 
be a/Jted, why a long bare tvall ihould 
not be a more fublime ohjeft than a co- 
lonnadci fince the fucceflion is no way 
interrupted J fintie the eye meets no 
check; fince noriiing more unifonn can 
be conceived ? A long bare wall is cer- 
tainly not fo grand an objeft as a colon- 
nade of the fame kngth and height. It 
is not altogether difficult to account for 
dlie difference. When we look at a 
naked wall, from the evennefj of the ob- 
jedt, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination; 
the eye meets nothing which may inter- 
rupt its progrefs; but then it meets no- 
thing which may detain it a proper lime 
to produce a very great and lafting ef- 
fea. The view of a bare wall, if it \x 
tii a great height and length, is undoubt- 
edly grand: but this is only me i(fca> 
--iii'.j and 
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and not zrepetitton of Jimilar ideas; it 
is therefore great, not fo much upon the 
principle of infinity t as upon that of vaft~ 
nefs. But we are not fo powerfully af- 
fedted with any one impulfe, unlefs it 
he one of a prodigious force indeed, as wc 
are with a fuccellion of fimilar iijipulfes; 
becaufe the nerves of the fenfory do not 
(if 1 may ufe the expreffion) acquire a 
habit of repeating the fame feeling in 
fuch a manner as to continue it longer 
than its caufe is in adlionj befides, all 
the efFefts which I have attributed to 
expedation and furprife iji fedt. ii. can 
have no place in a bare wall. 

SECT. XIV. 

Locke's opinion concerning darknefs, 
confidered. 



IT is Mr. Locke's opinion, that dark- 
ne& is not naturally an idea of terror; 
and that, though an exceffivc light is 
pain- 
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-painful to the fenfe, that the greateft 

excefs of darknefs Is no ways trouble- 
fome. He obftrves indeed in another 
place, that a nurfe or an old woman 
having once alTociated the ideas of 
;hofts and goblins with that of dark- 
'jwfs; night ever after becomes painful 
and horrible to the imagination. The 
authority of this great man is doubtlefs 
as great, as that of any man can be, 
and it feems to ftand in the way of our 
general principle*. Wehaveconfidered 
darknefs as a caiife of the fublimej and 
we have all along confidcred the ftiblime 
as depending on fome modification of 
pain or terror; fo that, if darknefs be 
no way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted 
with fuperftitions, it can be no fource of 
the fubUme to them. But with all de- 
ference to fuch an authority; it feems to 
me, that an alTociation of a more gene- 
ral nature, an affociation which takes in 
\ T all 

Part 2. ieQ. 3. 
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all mankind may make darknefs terrible; 
for in utter darknefs, it is impoffible to 
know in what degree of fafety we ftand; 
we are ignorant of the objedts that fur- 
round US; we may every moment ftrikc 
againft fome dangerous obftruftion ; we 
may fall down a precipice the firft ftep 
we take; and if an enemy approach, 
■we know not in what quarter to defend 
ourfelves; in fuch a cafe ftrength is no 
fure protedlion; wifddm can only 3.0: by 
guefs; the boldeft are ftaggered, and he 
who would pray for nothing elfe towards 
his defence, is forced to pray for light. 

Ek J'l ipnei J^ aKitaav- ■ — 



As to the aflbciatlon of ghofts and 
goblins; furely it is more natural to 
t"hink, that darknefs being originally an 
Idea of terror, was chofen as a fit fcene 
for fuch terrible reprefentations, than 
2 that 
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*hat iuch rcprefcntations hav6 made 
darknefs terrible. The mind of man 
very eafily Aides into an error of the for- 
mer fort; but it is very hard to imagine, 
that the effed: of an idea fo univerfally 
terrible in all times, and in all countries, 
^ darknefs, could poflibly have been 
owing to a fet of idle flories, or to any 
caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of an 

I operation fo precarious. 



SECT. XV, 
' DARKNESS terrible in its own nature. 



PERHAPS it may appear on en- 
quiry, that blacknefs and darknefs 
are in fome degree painful by their na- 
tural operation, independent of any af- 
fociations whatfoever. 1 muft obferve, 
that the ideas of darknefs and blacknefs 
ate much the fame ; and they differ 
only in this, that blacknefs is a more 
confined idea. Mr. Chefelden has given 
T 2 us 
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us a very curious ftoiy of a boy, who 
had been born blind, and continued fo 
until he was thirteen or fourteen years 
old ; he was then couched for a cata^- 
radt, by which operation he received his 
iight. Among many remarkable parti- 
culars that attended his firft perceptions, 
and judgments on vifual objeifts, Che- 
felden tells us, that the firft time the 
boy faw a black objedt, it gave him great 
uneafinefs ; and that fome time after, 
upon accidentally feeing a negro woman, 
he was ftruck with great horror at the 
iight. The horror, in this cafe, can 
fcarcely be fuppofed to arife from any 
aflbciation. The boy appears by the ac- 
count to have been particularly obferving, 
and fenfiblc for one of his age : and there- 
fore, it is probable, if the great uneafi- 
nefs he felt at the firft fight of black 
had arifen from its conneftton with any 
other difagreeable ideas, he would have 
cbferved and mentioned it. For an idea, 
difagreeable only by alTociation, has the 
caufe 
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V 

caufe of its ill efFc(3: on the paffions evi- 
dent enough at the firft impreffion; in 
ordinary ca(es^ it is indeed frequently loft; 
but this is, becaufe the original aflbcia- 
tion was made very early, and the con- 
sequent impreffion repeated often. In 
our inftance, there vras no time for fuch 
an habit; and there is no reafon to think 
that the ill efFefts of black on his ima- 
gination vsrere more owing to its con- 
nexion with any difagreeable ideas, than 
that the good ciFedts of more cheerful 
colours were derived from their con- 
nexion with pleafing ones. They had 
both probably their effects from their 
natural operation. 



\* 
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SECT. XVI. 



Why DARKNESS is terrible. 



IT may be worth while to examine, 
how darkneis can operate in fuch 4 
manner as to caufe pain- It is obfer- 
vable, that ftUl ^s we recede from 
the light, nature has fo contrived it, 
that the pupil is enlarged by the reti- 
ring of the iris, in proportion to our 
recefs. Now inftead of declining from 
it hut a little, fuppofe that we withdraw 
entirely from the light; it is reafonable 
to think, that the contradion of the ra- 
dial fibres of the iris is proportionably 
greater: and that this part may by great 
darknefs come to be fo contraifled, as to 
ftrain the nerves that compofe it beyond 
their natural tone; and by this means to 
produce a painful fcnfation. Such a tenfion 
it feems there certainly is, wiiilft we are 
involved in darknefs; for in fuch a ftatc 
whilft 
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whilft the eye remains open, there is a 
continual nifusto receive light; this is ma- 
nifeft from the flafhes, and luminous ap- 
pearances which often leem in thefe cir- 
cumftances to play before it; and which 
can be nothing but the effedl of fpafms, 
produced by its own efforts in pnrfuit 
of its objedl; feveral other ftrong im- 
pulfes will produce the idea of light in 
the eye, befides the fubftance of light it- 
fclf, as we experience on many occa- 
fions. Some who allow darknefs to be 
a caufe of the fublime, would infer from 
the dilatation of the pupil, that a re- 
laxation may be productive of the fub- 
Hme as well as a convulfion; but they 
[ do not, I believe, confider, that although 
the circular ring of the iris be in fome 
fenfe a fpindler, which may poflibly be 
dilated by a fimple relaxation, yet in 
one refped it ditfers from moft of the 
other fphindlers of the body, that it is 
iirnifhed with antagonift mufcles, which 
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are the radial fibres of the iri 
fooner does the circular mufcle begin to 
relax, than theie fibres wanting their 
counterpoife, are forcibly drawn back, 
»nd open the pupil to a confiderable 
widenefs. But though we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will 
iind if he opens his eyes and makes an 
effort to fee in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain enfues. And I have 
heard fome ladies remark, that after ha-? 
ving worked a long time upon a ground 
of black, their eyes were fo pained and 
weakened they could hardly fee. It 
may perhaps be objeifted to this theory 
of the mechanical effedt of daiknefs, 
that the ill effedts of darknefs or black- 
nefs feem rather mental than corporeal; 
and I own it is true, that they do fo; 
and fo do all thofe that depend on the 
afFedlions of the finer parts of our (y- 
^lem. The ill effeifls of bad weather 
appear often no otherwife, than in a 
melan- 
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melancholy and dejetSionoffpirits, though 
without doubt, in this cafe, the bodily 
organs fuffer firft, and the mind through 
thefe organs- 



i 



SECT. XVTL 



The effefls of BLACKNESS. 



BLacknefs is but a partial daj-knefs; 
and therefore it derives feme of its 
powers from being mixed and furround- 
ed with coloured bodies. In its own 
nature, it cannot be confidered as a co- 
lour. Black bodies, refiefting none, or 
but a few rays, with regard to fight, are 
but as fo many vacant fpaces difperlcd 
among the objedls we view. When the 
eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, af- 
ter having been kept in fome degree of 
tenfion by the play of the adjacent co- 
lours upon it, it fuddenly falls into a re- 
laxation; out of which it as fuddenly 
KOVcrs by a convulfive fpring. To il- 
luftrate 
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luftrate this; let us confider, that when 
we intend to fit in a chair, and find it 
much lower than we expeded, the 
fhock is very violent; much more violent 
than could be thought fi-om fo flight a 
fall as the difference between one chair 
and another can pofiibly make. If, 
after defcending a flight of flairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another 
- ftep in the manner of the former ones, 
the fhock is extremely rude and difagrec- 
able; and by no art, can we caufe fuch 
a fhock by the fame means, when we 
expert and prepare for it. When I iay, 
that this is owing to having the change 
made contrary to expedation; I do not 
mean folely, when the w/W expeifts. I 
mean likewife, than when any organ 
of fenfe is for feme time afl^eCted in 
fome one manner, if it be fuddenly af- 
feifted otherwife there enfues a convuj- 
five motion; fuch a convulfion as is 
caufed when any thing happens againft 
the expedanceof the mind, And tliough 
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it may appear ftrange that fuch a change 
as produces a relaxation, fliould imme- 
diately produce a ludden convulfion ; 
it is yet moft certainly fo, and fo in all 
:he fenies. Every one knows that fleep 
js a relaxation; and that lilence, where 
,'pothing keeps the organs of hearing in 
adtion, is in general fittell: to bring on 
this relaxation; yet when a fort of mur- 
muring founds difpofe a man to fleep, 
let thefe founds ccafe fuddenly, and the 
perfon immediately awakes ; that is. 
the parts are braced up fuddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced 
myfelf, and I have heard the fame from 
obferving perfons. In like manner, if a 
perfon in broad day light were falling 
afleep, to introduce a fudden darknefs 
would prevent his fleep for that time, 
though filence anddarknefs inthemfelves, 
and not fuddenly introduced, are very 
favourable to it. This I knew only by 
conje<fl:ure on the analogy of the fenfes 
when I iirft digefted thefe obfervations; 
but 
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but I have fince experienced it. 
have often experienced, and fo have a 
thoufand others; that on the firft in- 
clining towards fieep, we have been 
fuddenly awakened with a moft violent 
ftart; and that this ftart was generally 
preceded by a fort of dream of our fal- 
ling down a precipice: ^whence does this 
ftrange motion arife; but from the too 
fudden relaxation of the body, w^hich 
by fume mechanifni in nature reftores 
itfrlf by as quick and vigorous an exer- 
tion of the contrafting power of the 
mufcles? the dream itfelf is caufed by 
this relaxation; and it is of too uniform 
a nature to be attributed to any other 
cauft. The parts relax too fuddenly, 
which is in the nature of falhng; and 
this accident of the body induces this 
image in the mind. When we are in a 
confirmed flate of health and vigour, as 
all changes are then lefs fudden, and Icfs 
on the extreme, we can fddom -complain 
of this dlfagreeable fenfation. 

SECT, 
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SECT. XVIII. 



The effects of BLACKNESS moderated. 

H I THOUGH the efFedis of black be 
B'lJ. painful originally, we muft not 
think they always continue fo. Cuftom 
reconciles us to every thing. After we 
have been ufed to the fight of black ob- 
jects, the terror abates, and the finooth- 
nefs and glofiinefs or feme agreeable acci- 
dent of bodies fo coloured, foftens in fome 
meafure the horror and fternnefs of their 
original nature j yet the nature of the 
original impreffion ftill continues. Black 
will always have fonicthing 'melancholy 
in it, becaufe the feiifory will always 
find the change to it from other colours 
too violent ; or if it occupy the whole 
compafs of the fight, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was faid of dark- 
nets, will be applicable here. I do not 
purpofe to go into all tliat might be 
faid 
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faid to illuftrate this theory of the effefls 
of light and darkncfs ; neither wil! I 
examine all the different effedts produced 
by the various modifications and mixtures 
of thefe two caufes. If the foregoing 
obfervations have any foundation in na- 
ture, I conceive them very fufiicient to 
account for all the phjenomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black 
with other colours. To enter into every 
particular, or to anfwer every objection, 
would be an endlefs labour. We have 
only followed the moft leading roads, 
and we fhall obferve the fame conduifl: 
in our enquiry into the caufe of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 

The phyfical caufe of LOVE. 



WHEN we have before us fuch 
objed:s as excite love and com- 
placency, the body is affefted, fo far as 
I could obferve, much in the following 
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manner. The head reclines fomething 
OH one fide ; the eyelids are more clofed 
than ufual, and the eyes roll gently with 
an inclination to the objedl; the mouth 
is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
flowlv, with now and then a low figh : 
the whole body is compofed, and the 
hands fall idly to the fides. All this is 
accompanied with an inward fenfe of 
melting and languor. Thefe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of 
beauty in the objeft, and of fenfibility in 
the obferver. And this gradation from 
the higheft pitch of beauty and fenfibi- 
lity, even to the loweft of mediocrity 
and indifference, and their correfpondent 
effefts, ought to be kept in view, elfe 
this defcription will feem exaggerated, 
which it certainly is not. But from this 
defcription it is almoft impoffible not to 
conclude, that beauty a<5ls by relaxing 
the follds of the whole fyftem. There 
are all the appeararitces of fuch a relaxa- 

tion ; and a relaxation fomewhat below 

the 
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the natural tone feems to me to be tho 
caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
ftranger to that manner of expreffion fo 
common in all times and in all countries, 
of being foftened, relaxed, enervated, dif- 
folved, melted away by pleafure ? The 
univerfal voice of mankind, faithful to 
their feelings, concurs in affirming this 
uniform and general effedt; and although 
fome odd and particular inftance may per- 
haps be found, wherein there appears a 
confiderable degree of pofitive pleafure* 
without all the charaders of relaxation, 
we mull not therefore rejedt the conclu- 
lion we had drawn from a concurrence 
of many experiments, but we muft fHll 
retain it, fubjoining the exceptions which 
may occur according to the judicious 
rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Optics. Our pofition 
will, I conceive, appear confirmed beyond 
any reafonable doubt, if we can Ihew that 
fuch things as we have already obferved 
to be the genuine conftituenls of beauty. 
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I have each of them feparately taken a na- 
L tural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it 
L mufl: be allowed us, that the appearance 
[ of the human body, when all thefe con- 
ftituents are united together before the 
fenibry, further favours this opinion, we 
may venture, I believe, to conclude, 
that the paffion called love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method 
of reafoning, which we have ufed in the 
enquiry into the caufes of the fublime, 
we may likewife conclude, that as a 
beautiful objeft prefented to the fenfe, by 
caufing a relaxation in the body, pro- 
duces the pafHon of love in the mind j 
fo if by any means the paffion Ihould 
firft have its origin in the mind, a re- 
laxation of the outward organs will 
as certainly enfue in a degree propor- 
tioned to the caufe. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XX. 



Why SMOOTHNESS is beautiftil, 

IT is to explain the true caufe of vi- 
fual beauty, that I call in the afli- 
fiance of the other fenfes. If it appears 
ihzi fmoothnefs is a principal caufe of 
pleafure to the touch, tarte, fmell, anc} 
hearing, it will be ealily admitted a con- ■ 
ftituent of vifual beauty ; efpecially as 
we have before fhewn, that this quality 
is found almoft without exception in all 
bodies that are by general confent held 
beautiful. There can be no doubt that 
bodies which are rough and angular, roufb 
and vellicate the organs of feeling, cauCng 
a fenfe of pain, which conijfts in the vio- 
" Jent tenfioh or contradlion of the muf- 
cular iibres. On the contrary, the ap- 
plication of Imooth bodies relax j gentle 
ilroking with a fmooth hand allays vio- 
lent 
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lent pains and cramps, and relaxes the 
fufFering parts from their unnatural ten- 
iion ; and it has thereibre very often no 
jnean efFedl in removing IwelHngs and 
obftruiftions. The feafe of feeling is 
highly gratified with fmooth bodies. A 
bed fmoothly laid, and foft, that is, 
where the refiflance is every way incoa- 
fiderable, is a great luxury, difpofmg to 
an univerfal relaxation, and inducing be-r 
yond any thing elfe, that fpecies of it 
I ^ called fleep. 

SECT. XXI. 

SWEETNESS, its nature. 

NOR is it only in the touch, that 
fmooth bodies caufe pofitive plea- 
fure by relaxation. In the fmell and 
tafte, we find all things agreeable to 
them, and which are commonly called 
fweet, to be of a fmooth nature, and 
U 2 that 
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that they all evidently tend to relax their 
refpetftive fenfories. Let us firft confidcr 
the lafte. Since it is mofl eafy to en- 
quire into the property of liquids, and 
£nce all things ieem to want a fluid ve- 
hicle to make them taffed at all, I in- 
tend rather to coniider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehi- 
cles of all taftes are water and oil. And 
what determines the tafte is fome fait, 
which affefts varioufly according to its 
nature, or its manner of being combi- 
ned with other things. Water and oil 
fimply confidered are capable of giving 
feme pleafure to the tafte. Water, when 
fimple, is infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, 
and fmooth; it is found when not coldio 
be a great refolver of fpafms, and lubri- 
cator of the fibres j this power it pro- 
bably owes to its fmoothnefa. For as 
fluidity depends, according to the moft 
generalopinionjontheroundnefsjfraooth- 
pefs, and weak cohelion of the compo- 
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fient parts of any bodyj and as water 
adts merely as a fimple fluid ; it follows, 
that the caufe of its fluidity is likewifc 
the caufe of its relaxing quality; name- 
ly, the fmoothnefs and flippery texture 
of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of 
taftes is oil. This too, when fimple, is 
infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, and finooth 
to the touch and tafte. It is fmoother 
than water, and in many cafes yet more 
relaxing. Oil is in feme degree pleafant 
to the eye, the touch and the tafl:e, infi- 
pid as it is. Water is not fo grateful, 
which I do not know on what principle 
to account for, other than that water is 
not fo foft and fmooth. Suppofe that to 
this oil or water were added a certain 
quantity of a fpecific fait, which had a 
power of putting the nervous papilla of 
the tongue into a gentle vibratory mo- 
tion; as fuppofe fugar difliulved in it. 
The fmoothnefs of the oil, and the vibra- 
tory power of the fait, caufe the fenfe- 
we call fweetnefs. In all fweet bodies^ 
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fugar. 
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fugar, or a fubftance very little different 
from jfugar, is conftantly found i every 
ipecies of fait examined by the micro- 
fcopehasitsown diftiiid1:» regular,, inva- 
riable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong; that of fea fait an exaft cubej 
that of fugar a perfeft globe. If yott 
have tried how Cnooth globular bodies, 
as the marbles with which boys amiife 
themfelves, have affetSed the touch when 
they are rolled backward and forward and 
over one another, you will eafily con- 
ceive hbw fweetnefs, which confifts in a 
lalt of fuch nature, affects the tafte j for 
a fingle globe, (though fomewhat plea- 
iant to the feeling) yet by the regularity 
of its form, and the fomewhat too fuddea 
deviation of its parts from a right linCr 
it is nothing near fo pleafant to the touch 
as feveral globes, where the hand gently 
rifes to one and falls to another; and 
this pleafure is greatly increafed if the 
globes are in motion, and Aiding over 
one. another ; for this foft variety prevents 
that 
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&at wearinefs, which the uniform dif- 
pofition of the feveral globes "wouldother- 
wife produce. Thus in fweet liquors, 
the parts of the fluid vehicle though 
moft probably round, are yet fo minute 
as to conceal the figure of their compo- 
nent parts from the niceft inquifition of 
the microlcope; and confequently being 
fo exceflively minute, they have a fort 
of flat fimplicity to the tafte, refembling 
the effefls of plain fmooth bodies to the 
touch; for if a body he compofed of 
round parts exceflively fmall, and packed 
pretty clofely together, the furface will 
be both to the fight and touch as if it 
were nearly plain and fmooth. It is 
clear from their unveiling their figure 
to the microfcope, that the particles of 
fugar are confidcrably larger than thofc 
pf water or oil, and confequently that 
their effefts from their roundnefs will 
he more dirtinft and palpable to the ner- 
vous papillsof that nice organ the tongue: 
they will induce that fenfe called fweet- 
U 4 nefs. 
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nefs, which in a weak manner we dif. 
cover in oil, and in a yet weaker in wa- 
ter; for infipid as they are, water and 
oil are in feme degree fweet; and it 
may be obferved, that infipid things of 
all kinds approach more nearly to the 
nature of fweetnefs than to that of any 
other tafte. 

SECT. XXII. 

SWEETNESS relaxing. 

IN the other fenfes we have remark- 
ed, that fmooth things are relaxing. 
Now it ought to appear that fweet tilings, 
I which are the fmooth of tafte, are re- 
I laxing too. It is remarkable, that in 
fome languages foft and fweet have but 
one name. Doux in French Jignifies 
foft as well as fweet. The Latin Dulcisy 
and the Italian Dolce, have in many cafes 
the fame double fignification. That fweet 
things are generally relaxing is evident; 
becaufe 
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becaufe all fuch, efpeciallythofewhichare 
moft oily, taken frequently or In a large 
quantity, very much enfeeble the tone 
of the ftomach. Sweet fmells, which 
bear a great affinity to fweet taftes, re- 
lax very remarkably. The fmell of 
flowers difpofes people to drowfinefs; 
and this relaxing effeft is further appa- 
rent from the prejudice which people of 
weak nerves receive from their ufe. It 
were worth while to examine, whether 
taftes of this kind, fweet ones, taftes 
that are caufed by fmooth oils and a re- 
laxing fait are not the originally pleafant 
taftes. For many which ufe has ren- 
dered fuch, were not at all agreeable at 
firft. The way to examine this is, to 
try what nature has originally provided 
for us, which fhe has undoubtedly made 
originally pleafant: and to analyfe this 
provifion. Mi//^ is the firft fupport of 
our childhood. The component parts of 
this are water, oil, and a fort of a very 
fweet fait called the fugar of miik. All 
thefc 
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tiiefe when blended have a great Jmooi^' 
ftefs to the tafte, and a relaxing quality 
to the Ikin. The next thing childrea 
covet is Jruit, and of fruits, thofe prin- 
cipally which are fweet; and every one 
knows that the fweetnefe of fruit is caufed 
by a fubtle oil and fuch a fait as that 
mentioned in the laft feiflion. After- 
■wards> cuftom, habitj the defire of no- 
velty, and a thoufand other caules, con- 
found, adulterate, and change our palates/ 
fo that we can no longer reafon witli any 
ffltisfadtion about them. Before we quit 
this article we muft obferve; that as 
fmooth things are, as fuch, agreeable to 
the tafle, and are found of a relaxing 
quality; fo on the other hand, things 
which are found by experience to be of 
a ftrengthening quality, and fit to brace 
the fibres, are alnioft univerfally rough 
and pungent to the tafte, and in many 
cafes rough even to the touch. We 
often afply the quality of fwcelnefs, 
metaphorically, to vifpal objedls. For 
the , 
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Ac better carrying on this remarkable 
Analogy of the fenfes, we may here call 
ftreetnefe the beautiful of the tafte. 

SECT. XXIII. 

VARIATION, why beautiful. 

A NOTHER principal property of 
■JtJL beautiful objefts is, that the line 
of their parts is continually varying its 
diretftion; but it varies it by a very in- 
fcnfible deviation, it never varies it fo 
quickly as to furprife, or by the fharp- 
Befs of its angle to caufe any twitching 
or convulfion of the optic nerve. No- 
thing long continued in the fame man- 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied can be 
beautiful ; becaufe both are oppofite to 
that agreeable relaxation, which is the 
charafteriftic efFedt of beauty. It is thus 
in all the fenfes. A motion in a right 
line, is that manner of moving next to 
A very gentle dcfcent, in which we 
meet 
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' meet the leafl: refiftance; yet it is not 
that manner of moving, which next to 
a dcicent, wearies us the leaft. Reft 
certainly tends to relax; yet there is a 
fpecies of motion which relaxes more 
than reft; a gentle olcillatory motion, 
a fifing and falling. Rocking fets chil- 
dren to fleep better than abfolute reftj 
there is indeed (carce any thing at that 
age, which gives more pleafure than to 
be gently lifted up and down; the man- 
ner of playing which their nurfes ufe 
with children, and the weighing and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by ihemfelves 
as a favourite amufement, evince tliis 
very fufiiciently. Moft people muft have 
obferved the fort of fenfe they have had, 
on being fwifily drawn in an eafy coach 
on a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents 
and declivities. This will give a better 
idea of the beautiful, and point out its 
probable caule better than almoft any 
thing elle. On the contrary; when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken 
road^ 
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; pam felt by thefe fudden in- 
equalities (hews why fimilar fights, feel- 
ings and founds are fo contrary to beau- 
tyi and with regard to the feeling, it is 
exaflly the fame in its eifed, or very 
nearly the fame, whether, for inftance, I 
move my hand along the furface of a body 
of a certain Ihape, or whether fuch a body 
is moved along my hand. But to bring this 
analogy of the fenfes home to the eye; if 
a body prcfented to that fenfe has fuch 
a waving furface that the rays of light 
reflected from it are in a continual in- 
fenfible deviation from the ftrongefl: to 
the wcakeft, (which is always the cafe in 
a furface gradually unequal,) it muft be 
exactly fimilar in its effeift on the eye and 
touch; upon the one of which it operates 
direftly, on the other indireftly. And this 
body will be beautiful if the Hues which 
compofe Its furface are not continued, 
even fo varied, in a manner that may 
weary or diffipate the attention. The va- 
riation itfelf muft be continually varied. 
SECT. 
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SECT. xxiy. 



Concerning SMALLNESS 



TO avoid a famenefs which may 
arife from the too frequent repe- 
tition of the fame reafonings, and of il- 
luftrations of the fame nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular 
that regards beauty, as it is founded 
on the difpofition of its quantity, or 
its quantity itfelf. In fpeaking of the 
magnitude of bodies there is great un- 
certainty, becaufe the ideas of great and 
imall, are terms almoft entirely relative 
to the fpecJes of the objeds, which are 
infinite. It is true, that having once 
fixed the fpecies of any objed:, and the 
dimenfions common in the individuals 
of that fpecies, we may obferve fomc 
that exceed, and fome that fall fhort of 
the ordinary ftandard: thefe which great- 
ly exceed, are by that excefs, provided 
the* 
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ti>e fpecies itfelf be not very fmall, ra- 
ther great and terrible than beautiful j 
but as in the animal world, and in a 
good meafure in the vegetable world 
likewife, the qualities that conftitutc 
beauty may poffibly be united to things 
of greater dimenfions ; when they arc 
fo united they conftitute a ipecies fome- 
thing diiferent both from the fublime 
and beautiful, which 1 have before call- 
ed i^/lsf; but this kind I imagine has 
not fuch a power on the paiTions, ei- 
ther as vart bodies ha' c which are en- 
dued with the correfpondent qualities of 
the fublime; or as the qualities of beauty 
have when united in a fmall objedl. The 
afFedtion produced by Kirge bodies adorn- 
ed willi the fpoils of besuty, is a tenfion 
continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if 
I were to fay howr I find myfclf af- 
fefted upon fuch occafions, I fhauld 
lay, that the fublime fuffers lef. by be- 
jag. united to fome of the qualiries of 
beauty. 
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beauty, than beauty does by being join- 
ed to greatnefs of quantity, or any othci' 
properties of the fubllme. There is fome- 
thing fo over-ruling in whatever inipires 
us with awe, in all things which be- 
long ever fo remotely to terror, that no- 
thing elfe can fland in their prefcnce. 
There lie the qualities of beauty either 
dead and unoperative ; or at mofl: exerted 
to mollify the rigour and fternnefs of 
the terror, which is the natural conco- 
mitant of greatnefs. Bcfides the extra- 
ordinary great in every fpecies, the op- 
pofite to this, the dwarfi{h and diminu- 
tive ought to be conlidered. Littlenels, 
merely as fuch, has nothing contrary to 
the idea of beauty. The humming bird 
both in ihape and colouring yields to 
none of the winged fpecies, of which it 
is the leail ; and perhaps his beauty is 
enhanced by his fmallnefs. But there 
are animals, which when they are ex- 
tremely fmall are rarely {if ever) beauti- 
ful. There is a dwarfilh iize of men. 
arid 
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id women, which is almoft conftantly 
I grofs and mafTive in. comparifon of 
heir height, that they prefent us with a 
i* very difagreeable image. But fhould a 
man be found not above two or three feet 
high, fuppoftng fuch a perfon to have 
all the parts of his body of a deHcacy 
fuilable to fuch a fize, and otherwife en- 
dued with the common quaUties of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty well con- 
vinced that a perfon of fuch a ftature 
■might be confidered as beautiful; might 
||}e the objedt of love ; might give us 
Very pleafing ideas on viewing him. The 
l©nly thing which could poflibly inter- 
pote to check our pleafure is, that fuch 
creatures, however formed, are unufual, 
I and are often therefore confidered as. 
Ibmething monllrous. The large andi 
Igigantic, though very compatible with 
: fublime, is contrary 10 the beauti- 
[^ful. It is impolTible to fuppcle a giant 
the objedt of love. When we let our 
gination loofe in romance, the ideas 
X wc 
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we naturally annex to that fize are thofe 
of tyranny, cruelty, injuftice, and every 
thing horrid and abominable. We paint 
the giant ravaging the country, plunder- 
ing the ■ innocent traveller, and after- 
wards gorged with his half living fiefh: 
fuch are Polyphemus, Gacus, and others, 
who make fo great a figure in romances 
and hetorc" poems. The event we at- 
■ ■ tend ■tO"'with the greateft fatisfadtion 
is their defeat and death, I do not 
remember in all tTiat multitude of deaths 
with which thelUad is filled, that the 
fall of ariy man remarkable for his 
great ftature and ftrongth touches us 
with pity;- nor does it appear that the 
author, fo well read in human nature, 
ever intended it fliould. It is Simoifius 
in the foft bloom of youth, torn from 
his parents, Who tremble for a courage 
fo ill fiiited to his (Irength; it is ano- 
ther hurried by war from the new em- 
braces of his bride, young, and fair, 
^nd a novice to the field, who melts us 
by 
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untimely fate. Achilles, in fpite 
many qualities of beauty which 
Homer has bcftowed on his outward 
fcrm, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never 

^Jsnake us love him. It may be obferved, 
that Homer has given the Trojans, whofe 
fete he has defigned to exxite our com- 
paflion, infinitely more of the amiable 

■focial virtues than he has diftributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the 

0'rojans, the paffion he chufes to raife 

•is pity; pity is a paffion founded on love; 

land thefe lejfer, and if I may fay, domcftic 

:virtues, are certainly the moft amiable, 

3ut he has made the Greeks far their 
iuperiors in the politic and military vir- 
tues. The councils of Priam are weak; 

Wie armsofHedtor comparatively feeble; 

Ais courage far below that of Achilles. 

lYet we love Priam more than Agamem- 
non, and Hedtor more than his con- 
queror Achilles, Admiration is the paf- 
ion which Homer would excite in favour 
X 2 of 
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of the Greeks, and he has done it by 
beftowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to do with love. This 
fliort digreflion is perhaps not wholly 
beCde our purpofe, where our bulinefs is 
to Ihew, that objeds of great dimenfions 
are incompatible with beauty, the more 
incompatible as they aregreaterj whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fiil of beauty, 
^is failure is not to be attributed to 
their fize. 

SECT. XXVI. 



Of COLOUR. 



M 



WITH regard to colour, the dif- 
quilition is. almoft infinite ; but 
I conceive the principles laid down in the 
beginning of this part are fufficient to 
account for the eftefts of them ail, as 
well as for the agreeable efFc(ft of tranfpa- 
rent bodies, whether fluid or folid. Sup- 
jjofe I look ata bottle of muddy liquor, 
of 
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of a blue or red colour: the blue or red 
rays cannot pafs clearly to the eye, but 
are fuddenly and unequally ilopped by 
the intervention of little opaque bodies, 
which without preparation change the 
idea, and change it too into one dlfagree- 
able in Its own nature, conformable to 
the principles laid down in fedt. 24. But 
when the ray palfes without fuch oppo- 
fition through the glafs or liquor, when 
the glafs or liquor are quite tranfparent, 
. the light is fomething foftened in the 
pafTage, which makes it more agreeable 
even as light; and the liquor refleding 
all the rays of its proper colour evenly, it 
has fuch an eifefb on the eye, as fmooth 
opaqe bodies have on the eye and touch. 
So that the pleafure here is compounded 
..of the foftnefs of the tranfmitted, and 
the evennefs of the refleifted light. This 
pleafure may be heightened by the com- 
mon principles in oih^ir things, if the 
fliape of the glafs which holds the tranf- 
,parent liquor be fojudicioufly varied, as- 
k . X 3 to 
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to prefent the-colour gradually and inter- 
"changeably weakened and ftrengthened 
with all the variety which judgment in 
affairs of this nature (hall fuggeft. On 
a review of all that has been faid of the 
efredts, as well as the caufes of both; 
it will appear, that thefublime and beau- 
tiful are built on principles very different, 
and that their affections are as different: 
the great has terror for its bafis ; which, 
when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have called aflo- 
nifhment ; the beautiful is founded on 
mere pofitive pleafure, and excites in the 
foul that feeling, which is called love. 
Their caufes have made the fubjedt of 
this fourth part. 



The end 6f the Fourth Part. 
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ifATU^AI^QlDJeasafFeasus, by 
the laws of that connexion, which 
Providence has eftablifhed between cer- 
tain motions aild configurations of bo- 
dies, and certain confequent feelings in 
our minds. Painting affects in the fame 
manner, but with the fuperadded pleafure 
of imitation. Architedlure affefts by the 

X 4 laws 
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laws of nature, and the law of reafon; 
from which latter refult the rules of pro- 
portion, which make a work to be prajf- 
ed or cenfured, in the whole or in fome 
part, when the end for which it wasde- 

; figned is or is not properly anfwered. But 
as to words; they feem to me to affeft 
us in a manner very different from that 
in which we are afFeifled by natural ob- 

j jeds, or by painting or architedure; yet 
words have as confiderable a fhare in ex- 
citing ideas of beauty and of the fubllme ♦ 
as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them ; therefore an en- 
quiry into the manner by which they ex- 
cite fuch emotions is far from being un- 
neceflary in a difcourfe of this kind.,^ 



SECT. 





^HE common notion of the power 
of poetry and eloquence, as well 
k «s that of words in ordinary converfa- 
tion, is; that they affcfl the mind by 
raifmg in it ideas of thofe things for 
wehich cuftom has appointed them to 
rftand. To examine the truth of this 
notion, it may be requifite to obferve 
that words may be divided into three 
forts. Tlie firft are fuch as reprefent many 
fimple ideas united by nature to form 
fome one determinate compofition, as 
man, horfe, tree, caflle, &c. The(e I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are 
they that (land for one fimple idea of 
fuch compofitions and no more; as red, 
blue, round, fquare, and the like. TIkIc 
l.czH Jwple abfiraSl words. The third, 
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are thofe, which are formed by an union. 



arbitrary union 
i of ihe V 



of both the others, 
iou s relations between them, 
in greater or leffer degrees of complexity ; 
as virtue, honour, perfuafion, magiftrate, 
and the Hke. Thefe I call compounded^- 
JiraB words. Words, I am fenfible, are 
capable cf being clalfed into more cu- 
rious dlftinfliionsi but theie feem to be 
natural, and enough for our purpoicj and 
they are diipofed in that order in which 
they are commonly taught, and in which 
the mind gets the ideas they are fubftitu- 
ted for. I ihall begin with the third 
fort of words; compound abftrafts, fuch 
as virtue, honour, perfualion, docility. 
Of thefe I am convinced, that whatever 
power they may have on tlie paflions» 
they do not derive it from any reprefen- 
tation raifed in the mind of the things 
for which they ftand. As compofi- 
tions, they are not real efTences, and 
hardly caufe, I think, any real ideas. Nd 
body, I believe, immediately on hearing 
the 
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the founds, virtue, liberty, or honour,con- 
ceives any precife notion of the particu- 
lar modes of adtion and thinking, to- 
gether with the mixt and fimple ideas, 
and the feveral relations of them for 
which thefe words are fubftituted; nei- 
ther has he any general idea, compound- 
ed of them; for if he had, then fome 
of thofe particular ones, though indi- 
ftindl perhaps, add confufed, might come 
foon to be perceived. Bat this<, I take it, 
is hardly ever the cafe. For put your- 
felf upon analyfing one of thefe words, 
and you muft reduce it from one fet of 
general words to another, and then into 
the fimple abftradts and aggregates, in a 
much longer feries than may be at firfl: 
imagined, before any real idea emerges 
to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the firft principles of fuch 
compolitions ; and when you have made 
fuch a difcoVery of the original ideas, 
the efFed: of the compofition is utterly 
loft. A train of thinking of this fort, 

is 
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is much too long to be purfued in the 
ordinary ways of converfation, nor is it 
at all neceflary that it (hould. Such 
words are in reaUty but mere founds; 
but they are founds, which being ufed 
on particular occafions, wherein we re- 
ceive fome good, or fuffer fome evil ; or 
fee others affedted with good or evilj or 
which we hear applied to other intereft- 
ing things or events; and being applied 
in fuch a variety of cafes that we know 
readily by habit to what things they be- 
long, they produce in the mind, when- 
ever they are afterwards mentioned, ef- 
fe(^s fimilar to thofe of their occafions. 
The founds being often ufed without re- 
ference to any particular occalion, and 
carrying ftill their firA impreffions, they 
at laft utterly lofe their connexion with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to 
them; yet the found without any annex- 
ed notion continues to operate as before. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 



General words before IDEAS. 



MR. Locke has fomewhere obierved 
with his ufual fagacity, that moft 
general words, thofe belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil, efpecially, are 
taught before the particular modes of 
action to which they belong are prefent- 
ed to the mindi and with them, the love 
of the one, and the abhorrence of the 
other ; for the minds of children are fo 
diiftile, that a nurfe, or any perfon about 
a child, by feeming pleaied or difpleafed 
with any thing, or even any word, may 
give the difpofition of the child a fimilar 
turn. When afterwards, the feveral oc- 
currences in life come to be applied to 
thefe words; and that which is pleafant 
often appears under the name of evil ; 
and what is difagrceable to nature is 
called good and virtuous i a Qrange con- 
fufjon 
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fufion of ideas and afFe£Vions arifes in the 
minds of many ; and an appearance of 
no finall contradiction between their no- 
tions and their aiftions. There are many, 
who love virtue, and who detefl vice, 
and this not from hypocrify or affcfta- 
tion, who notWLthftanding very fre- 
quently adt ill and wickedly in particulars 
without the leafl remorfe; becaufe thefe 
particular occaiions never came into view, 
when the paflions on the fide of virtue 
were fo warmly afFedtcd by certain words 
heated originally by the breath of others; 
and for this reafon, it is hard to repeat 
certain fets of words, though owned by 
themfelves unoperative, without being in 
fome degree affefted, efpecially if a warm 
and affefting tone of voice accompanies 
them, as fuppofe, 

PFife, valiant, generous, good and great. 

Thefe words, by having no application* 
onglit to be unoperative ; but when 
-■i.ti.i words 
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Ivords commonly facred to great occafi- 
ons are ufed, we are affcfted by them 
even without the occafions. When 
words which have been generally fo ap- 
plied are put together without any ratio- 
nal view, or in fucli a manner that they 
do not rightly agree with each other, the 
ftile is called bombaft. And it requires 
in feveral cafes much good fenfe and ex- 
perience to be guarded againft the force 
of fuch language ; for when propriety is 
neglefted, a greater number of thefe 
■ affedting words mav be taken into the fer- 
vice, and a- greater variety may be in- 
dulged in combining them. 

SECT. IV. 

The effea of WORDS. 



IF words have all their poflable ex- 
tent of power, three effects arife in 
the mind of the hearer. The firft is, the 
found; the fecond* lhe^/V7«rf, or repre- 

fentation 
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fcntation of the thing fignified by the 
found; the third is, the affeBion of the 
foul produced by one or by both of the 
foregoing. Compounded abJiraSi words, 
of which we have been fpeaidng, (ho- 
nour, juftice, liberty, and the like,) pro- 
duce the firft and the laft of thefe effetSs, 
but not the fecond. Simple abJiraSis, are 
ufed to fignify fome one fimple idea with- 
out much adverting to others which may 
chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like ; thcfe are capable of 
affeding all three of the purpofes of 
words; as the aggregate words, man, 
taftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the 
moft general effeft even of thefe words, 
does not arife from their forming piftures 
of the feveral things they would repre- 
fent in the imagination; becaufe on a 
very diligent examination of my own 
mind, and getting others to confidcr 
theirs, I do not find that once in twenty 
times any fuch pidure is formed, and 
'--.i:- when 
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^hch it is, there is moft commonly a 
particular effort of the imagination for 
that purpofe. But the aggregate words 
operate as I faid of the compound ab- 
ftradls, not by prefenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from ufe the 
fame efFeft on being mentioned, that their 
original has when it is feen. Suppofe we 
weretoreadapaflagetothiseffedl, " The 
river Danube rifes in a moill and moun- 
tainous foil in the heart of Germany, 
where winding to and fro it waters feve- 
ral principalities, until turning into Au- 
ftria and leaving the walls of Vienna it 
pafles into Hungary ; there with a vaft 
flood augmented by the Saave and tlie 
Dravc it quits Chriftendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which 
border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths into the Black fea." In this dc- 
fcription many things are mentioned, as 
mountains, rivers, cities, the fes, &c. 
But let any body examine himfelf, and 
fee whether he has had imprefled on his 
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imagination any pidures. of a riverv 
mountain, watery foil, Germany, &c. 
Indeed it is impoffible, in the rapidity atwl 
quick fucceffion of words in converfation» 
to have ideas both of the found of the 
Word, arid of the thing reprefented'; 
befides, fome words expreffing real ef- 
fences, are fo mixed with others of a 
general and nominal import, tliat it is 
impraiflicable to jump from fenfe to 
thought, from particulars to generals, 
from things to words., in fuch a manner 
as to anfwer the purpofes of life; nor is 
it neceflary that we flionld. 

S E C T. . V. 

I Examples that WORDS may affed: 
tiyc'-i^ithout raifing IMAGES. 



IYlnd k-very hard toperfuade fcveral" 
" that th&ir' paffions are affefled by 
words from whence they have no ideas; 
^d yet harder to convince them, that 
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fn the ordinary eourfe of cbrt'verfatioH we* 
1 are fufficiently underftood without ftfi- 
^ng any images' of (he thihgs coiicern- 
hig which we fpeak. It fterh's to be art 
oi3d fubjeift 6f difpiite witit' any riian, 
^li'hether he has ideis in hi's'riiirid or liot^ 
Of this at firitview', every man, in HiS 
6vin forum, ought to judge without ap- 
peal. Bat fffin'gii as it may appeaf, w^ 
r at-e often at a: fofs to ktibW what ideas 
i*e have of things, or vt-hether we hav^ 
any ideas at all upon fome fufcjedts. tt 
even requires agood deal of attention to be 
thoroughly fatiSfied on this head. Since 
I wrote thcffe papers I found two very 
ftriking inftances of the poffibllity therd 
is", that a mat! may hear words without 
having any idea of the things which they 
reprefent, afid yet afterwards be capable 
of returning them to others, combined 
in a new way, and with great propriety, 
energy and inftrtidlion. The firft in- 
ftance, is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poef 
blifad from his birth. FeV men blefleo 
^•^ Y 2 with 
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with the moft perfeft fight can delcribt 
yifual objedts with more fpirit and juft- 
j)efs than this bUndmanj which cannot 
poifibly be attributed to his having a 
clearer conception of the things he dc- 
■ icribes than is common to other perfons, 
JVIr. Spenccj in an elegant preface which 
he has written to the works of this poet, 
feafons very ingenioufly, and I imagine 
for the moft part very rightly upon the 
caufe of this extraordinary phenomenon > 
tut I cannot altogether agree with him, 
that Tome improprieties in language and 
thought ■which occur in thefe poems 
have arifen from the blind poet's imper- 
fedt conception of vjfual objetfls, fincc 
fuch improprieties, and much greater, 
may be found in writers even of an 
higher ciafs than Mr. Blacklock, and 
who, notwithftanding, pofleiTed the fa- 
culty of feeing in its full perfeflion. Here 
is a poet doubtlefs as much affetfled by 
his own defcriptions as any that reads 
them can bfi andyethe is affeded with. 
. this 
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this ftrong enthufiafm by things of which 
"he neither has, nor can poflibly have any 
■idea farther than that of a bare found; 
and why may not thofe who read his 
works be afFedled in the fame manner 
that he was, with as little of any real 
ideas of the things defcribed? The fc^ 
cond inilance is of Mr. Saunderfbn, pro»- 
felTor of mathematics in the univerfity of 
Cambridge. This learned man had ac- 
quired great knowledge in natural phi- 
4ofophy, in aftronomy, and whatever 
Tciences depend upon mathematical fkill. 
What was the mod cxtroardinary, and 
thenioft to my purpofc, he gave excellent 
ledlures upon hght and colours; and this 
man taught others the theory of thoie 
ideas which they had, and which he 
himfelf undoubtedly had not. But it is 
probable, that the words red, blue, green, 
anfwered to him as well as the ideas of the 
colours themfelves ; for theideas of greater 
or leffer degrees of refrangibility being 
■applied to thefe words, and the Hind 
;>uit!, Y 3 man 
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pian heiug ipflxuited in what o^her xc«> 
' &e(2s they were found to agree or to difp 
jigree, if was as eafy for him to reaii^ 
^on the words as if he had been fhlly 
jailer of the ideas. Indeed it mufl; be 
pwned he could make no new difcovc- 
jies is) the way of experiment. He did 
jjothipg but what we do every day j^ 
-jCommon difconrie. When I wrote fhi^ 
Jaft fentence, and ufed the words every 
fky and common difcQurfet I had no imag^ 
.p my mind of any fucceffion of time; 
nor of xxx&vi in conference with eacjt 
pther; nor do I imagine that the rea^^r 
jyill have any fuch ideas on reading it. 
^either when I Ipoke of red, or blue, and 
green, as vvell as of refrangibility; had 
1 thefe^feyeral colours, or the rays of light 
ipafling into a different medium, and 
there diverted from their courfe, painted 
before me in the way of images. I ioiow 
very well that the mind poflelTes a faculty 
pf raifing fuch images at pleafurej but 



then an adl of the 



'ill is necelTary to 
this; 
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fihiB; and in ordinary cotiverfation or 
reading it is very rarely that any image 
-at all is excited in the mind. If I i&y^ 
'" I fliall go to Italy next fummar,".J 
-am well underftood. Yet I- believe no 
■body has by this painted in his imagi- 
jiation the exa£t figure of the fpeaker 
gaffing by land or by wat^r, or both; 
ibmctimes on horfeback, fometimes in & 
carriage; with all the particukre of die 
journey. Still lefs has he any idea of 
flcaly, the country to which I propofed 
■to go; or of the greennefe of the fields, 
■the ripening oithe fruits, and the warmth 
of the air, with the change to this from 
a different feafon, which are the ideas 
for which the word funimer is fubfti- 
tuted; but leaft of all has he any image 
from the word next', for this word ftands 
for the idea of many fummers, with the 
cxclufioti of all but one; and fu rely the 
djan who fays next ftwtmer, has no images 
fif fuch a fucceflion, and fuch an exclu- 
■fion. Ift iboft, it is not only of thoTe 
u-rflin Y 4 ideas 
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ideas ^hich arc commonly called abftraft, 
and of which no image at all can be 
formed, but even of particular real be- 
ings, that we converfc without having 
any idea of them excited in the imagir 
nation; as wjU certainly appear on a di- 
ligent examination of our own minds. 
I Jndeed fo Utde docs poetry depend for 
L lits effeift on the power of raifing fenfible 
Iflmages, that I am convinced it would 
|*4ofe a very confiderable part of its energy, 
if this were the neceflary refult of all 
defcription. Becaufe that union of af- 
fedling words which is the moft power- 
ful of all poetical inftruments, would 
frequently lofe its force along with its 
propriety and confiftency, if the fenfible 
images were always excited. There is 
pot perhaps in the whole Eneid a more 
grand and laboured paffage, than the de- 
scription of Vulcan's cavern in Etna, and 
the works that are carried on. Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of 
,|he thunder which he defcribes unfi- 
■ .1.. , niftied 
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nifhed under ihe hammers of the Cyclops, 
But what are the principles of this ex- 
itraodinary coiripofitiori? 



5V« unbris torti radias, ites nuhii aqnofa 
AMtderani ; Tulili ires ignis et alitls aujiri-, 
Fulgarts nunc terrifitos, fonitumque, metumqut 
Aitfiebant vpert, fianim'tfque fequacihus tras. 



■This feems to me admirably fublime; 
g^et if we attend coolly to the kind of 
.fenfible image which a combination of 
'.ideas of this fort mufl form, the chi- 
•meras of madmen cannot appear more 
.wild and abfurd than fuch a picture. 
" 7jbree rays of twijledjkowers, three of 
■*' ivatry clouds, three ofjire, and three 
" of' the loinged foiith ivind; then mixed 
** they in the 'work terrific lightnings, and 
*' found, and fear, and anger, with pur- 
" filing felines." This ftrange compo- 
Ction is formed into a grofs body; it is 
hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part 
jp'.iihed, and partly continues rough. 
The 
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The truth is, if poetry gives us a noble 
aflemblage of words, correfponding to 
many noble ideas, which are eonneSed 
by circumftances of time or place, or 
related to each other as caufe and eficifl, 
or aflpciated in any natural way, they may 
be moulded together in any form, and 
perfe(iUy anfw«r their end. The piftu- 
refque connexion is not demandedi be- 
caufe no real pitfture is formed; nor Is 
ihe effcdl of the defcnption at all the 
"Icfs upon this account. What is faJd 
of Helen by Priam and the old men of 
his council, is generally thought to give 
us the higheft poflible idea of that fatal 
beauty. 

TwK ^'nfifi yvveuAi TOAi/i" xf*"''"' (tAyiit irajf*"' 

They cry'd, tta voandeT fttch ciUfilal char mi 
Per nine long years havtfet the world in arms i 
What winning grates! what majejlic inien / 
Shemsvesagsd/hfiy andjhshokia qneen. Pope. 



Here is not one word faid of the 
particulaffi of her beauty; no thing 
which can in the leaft help us to any 
precife idea of her perfon; but yet we 
are much more touched by this man- 
■aer of mentioning her than by thefe 
■long and laboured defcriptions of Helen, 
whether handed down by tradition, or 
■formed by fancy, which are to be met 
sffith in fome authors. I am fure it 
affeds me much more than the minutp 
defcription whicli Spenfer has given of 
fielphebe; though I o\yn that there arc 
parts in tliat description, as there are in 
all the defcriptions of that excellent wrir 
ter, extremely fine and poetical. The 
terrible pi£ture which Lucretius has 
drawn of religion, in order to difplay 
the magnanimity of his phiiofophical hero 
in oppofing her, is thought to be de- 

I^ncd with great boldnefs and fpirit. 



Humtnia 


ante 


ocuhsfcedc iu 


n iiita jactrct 


fa lirris 


"n 


fjfagravijub reli^mt. 
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^ua captti e tali r^giani/iu! oflindebat 
Horriiili defuper viju morialibus injlfins; 
Primui Gralas homo marlalis loUire contra 
£/i Kulis aiifu!. • 

What idea do you derive from fo excel- 
lent a picture? none at all moft cer- 
tainlyj neither has the poet iaid a fingle 
word which might in the leaft ferve to 
mark a fingle limb or feature of the 
phantom, which he intended to reprefent 
in all the horrors imagination can con- 
ceive. In reality poetry and rhetoricdonot 
fucceed in exaiil defcription fo well as 
painting does; their bufinefs is to aifeft 
rather by fympathy than imitation; to 
difplay rather the effedt of things on 
the mind of the fpeaker, or of others, 
than to prefent a clear idea of the things 
themfelves. This is their moft exten- 
five province, and that in which they 
fucceed the beft. 
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SECT. VI. 
POETRY not ftriftly an imitative art. 

HENCE we may obferve that poe- 
try, taken in its moft general fenfe, 
I rannot with ftrid propriety be called an 
I art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
\ tation Co far as it defcribes the manners 
I and paflions of men which their words 
can exprefs ; where anim mains eff'ert 
interprete lingua. There it is ftridlly 
imitation; and all merely dramatic poe- 
I try is of this fort. But defcriptive poe- 
try operates chiefly by Jubjlitutian ; by 
' the means of founds, which by cuftom 
have the effeift of realities. Nothing is 
an imitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing ; and words undoubt- 
edly have no fort of refemblance to the 
ideas for which they ftand. 
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HbW WGRI!>S ihffiieric^ thd ^ffibhS,- 



NOW, as Words affeft, not b^ arty 
original powef, but by repf'^e'ri- 
tatioB, it might be fiij^ofed, tllat thcSf 
influence over the paflioris fliould be' liat 
light; yet it is quite otherwife ; foh" ■«?6 
find by experience that eloquence atiA 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed mtrcH 
mofe capable of making deep and liv'eiy 
impreiTions than any other arts, and ev^tl 
(hannatureitfelf in very rriany caffis. And 
this arifes chiefly from thefe three caufe; 
Firfl:, that we take an extraordinary part 
in the paflions of othefs, and that wtf 
are eafily afi"e<5led and brdught into fym- 
pathy by any tokens which are fhewn 
of them; and there are no tokens which 
can exprefs all the circumftances of rfloft 
paflions fo fully as words ; fo that if a 
perlba 
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I perfdn fpeaks npon any fubjeit, he can 
[ not only convey the fubjedt to you, but 
t fikcwifc the manner in which he is him- 
[ fclf affcaed by it. CePtain it is, that 
tfee influence of moft things on our paf- 
fions is not Co much from the things 

ithemfelves, as from our opinioris con- 
cerning them; and thefe again depend 
«ery much dn the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the moft part by 
words only. Secondly; there are many 
things of a very afFedting nature, which 
can feldom occur in the reaUty, hot the 
words which reprefent them often do ; 
and thus they have an opportunity of 
making a deep imprefllon and taking, 
root in the mind, whilft the idea of the 
reality was tranfient ; and to fome per- 
haps never really occurred in any fhape, 
to whom it is notwithllanding very af- 
fe<aing, as war, death; famine, &c. Be- 
iides, many ideas have never been at all 
prefented to the fenfes of any men but 
by 
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by words, as God, angels, devils, hea-* 
Ten and hell, all of which have how- 
1 ever a great influence over the paffions. 
I Thkdlyi by words we have it in our 
\ power to make fuch comhwaiions as we 
[ <;annot polTibly do otherwife. By this 
power of combining we are able, by the 
addition of well-chofen circumftances, to 
give a new life and force to the fimple 
objeiS. In painting we may reprefent any 
fine figure we pleafe ; but we never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it 
may receive from words. To reprefent 
an angel in a piifture, you can only draw 
a beautiful young man winged; but what 
painting can furnifh out any thing fo 
grand as the addition of one word, ** the 
** angel of the Lord?" It is true, I have 
here no clear idea, but thefe words a^dt 
the mind more than the fenfible image 
did, which is all I contend for. A pic- 
ture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, 
and there murdered, if it were well exe- 
cuted 
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cuted would undoubtedly be very mov* ' 
ing-j but there arc very aggravating 
circumftances, which it could never rc- 

prefent. 

. . . . . . . ' . . . . 



* « 



As .a fwther inftance* let. us confided 
thpfe. lines of Milton^ where, he defcribes 
the travels of the fallen . angels through 
their difmal habitation > 



'0*fr many a dark and dreary vale 



T^?.^€^Vj and many a region dolorous I 

O'er many a frozen^ many a fiery Alps 

JRccisy cavesy lahsjfens^ bogSj dens andjhades of deaths 

A univerfe of deatbk 

Here is difplayed the force of union in. 

Rocks^ caveSy lakesy dens^ bogs^ fens andjhades ; 

w 

which yet would lofe the greateft part of 

. ...» ' 

their efFeft, if they were not the 

Z Rjicksy 
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Rocks, eaviSi latesy dem, legs and j 
-~sf Death. 



This Idea or this affedlion caufed by a 
word, which nothing but a word could 
annex to the others, raifes a very great 
degree of the fublimC} and this fublime 
is raifed yet higher by what follows^ 
a '* unhcrfe of Death." Here are again 
two ideas not prefentible but by lan- 
guage; and an union of them great and 
amazing beyond conception ; if they may 
properly be called ideas which prefent no 
diftinifl image to the mind; — but ftill it 
will be difficult to conceive how words 
can move the paflions which belong to 
real obje<£ts, without reprelenting thefe 
objefts clearly. This is difficult Co US, 
becaufe we donotfufficientlydiftinguifh, 
in our obfervations upon language, be- 
tween a clear expreffion» and a ftrong 
expreflion. Thefe are frequently cori- 
founded with each other, though they 



» 
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are in reality extremely difFerent. The 
former regards the underftanding; the 
latter belongs to the pafTions. The one 
defcribes a thing as it is; the other de- 
fcribes it as it is felt. Now, as there is 
a moving tone of voice, an impaffioned 
countenance, an agitated gefture, which 
affeifi independently of the things about 
which they are exerted, fo there are 
words, and certain difpofitions of words, 
which being pecuharily devoted to paffi- 
onate fubjefts, and always ufed by thofc 
who are under the influence of any paf- 
fion; they touch ^nd move us more than 
thofc which far more clearly and dif- 
tinftly exprcfs the fubjedt matter. We 
yield to fympathy, what we refiife to de- 
fcrlption. The truth is, all verbal de- 
fcription, merely as naked defcription, 
though never fo exa<ft, conveys fo poor 
and infufficient an idea of the thing de- 
fcribed, that it could fcarcely have the 
fmalleft eiFe£t, if the fpeaUer did not call 
Z 2 in 
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in to his aid thofe modes of fpeech 
mark a ftrong and Uvely feeUng in hini- 
felf. Then, by the contagion of our 
paffions, we catch a fire already kindled 
in another, which probably might never 
have been ftrucfc out by the objeft de- 
fcribed. Words, by ftrongly conveying 
the paffions, by thofe means which we 
have already mentioned, fully compenfate 
for their weaknefs in other refpedts. It 
may be obferved that very poliflied lan- 
guages, and fuch as are praifed for their 
fuperior clearnefs and perfpicuity, are ge- 
nerally deficient in ftrength. The French 
language has that perfedlion, and tliat 
defe£t. Whereas the oriental tongues, 
and in general the languages of moft un- 
polifhed people, have a great force and 
energy of expreffion ; and this is but 
natural. Uncultivated people are but or- 
dinary obfervers of things, and not cri- 
tical in diftinguifhing them ; but, for 
that reafon, they admire more, and are 



^ 
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more afFeded with what they fee, and 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a warmer 
and more paffionate manner. If the af- 
fetflion be well conveyed, it will work its 
effedt without any clear ideaj often with- 
out any idea at all of the thing which 
has originally given ri{e to it. 

It might be expefted from the fertility 
of the fubjed, that I (hould confider 
poetry as it regards the fublime and beau- 
tiful more at large ; but it muft be 
obfervcd that in this light it has been 
often and well handled already. It 
was not my defign to enter into the 
criticlfm of the fublime and beauti- 
ful in any art, but to attempt to lay 
down fuch principles as may tend to 
afcertain, to diflingiii/li, and to form 
a fort of ftandard for them ; which 
purpofcs I thought might be beft effh^ed 
by an enquiry into the properties of 
fuch things in nature as raife love 
and aftoniOinieiit in ns; and by {hew- 
ing 
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i^g in what manner they operated to pro* 
duce thefe paffions. Words were only 
'^|w -; & fer to be conjfidered, as to fhew upon 
T<' what principle they were capable of be- 

; i^ ing the reprefentatives of thefe natural 
f i ' > things, and by what powers they were 
y. "" able to afFed us often as ftrongly as the 
L> "^ things they reprefent, and fometimes 
much more ftrongly. 
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The END. 



